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CR APP. Bom... seme 
GERTRUDE’S FLIGHT. 


HE inquest on Sir John Hatherley’s death took place on the day 

but one after the event ; it was held in the library of The Limes. 

Although naturally kept as private as circumstances would allow, 
there was plenty of excitement about it in public. 

The first person to be examined was Lady Hatherley. She looked 
extremely pale, and presented herself with an air of defiance, which 
was due far less to courage than to secret fear. The reaction from 
her excitement of the day before had told upon her, and all her 
arrogance rose, reckless indeed, but ill-assured, to meet the obloquy 
which she knew she had invoked. Her imagination, perhaps, exagger- 
ated a little the disapproval which looked out at her from every eye ; 
nevertheless, there could be no doubt that even the scanty favour with 
which she had ever been regarded was seriously impaired. 

The coroner, especially, was inclined to look upon her as a kind 
of Jezebel. He was a fussy, self-sufficient, very narrow-minded man. 
always burning to distinguish himself on these small occasions, which 
his intellect mistook for great ones. He had, from the first, disap- 
proved of Lady Hatherley. With her sparkling beauty, her audacious 
grace, her foreign elegance and off-hand, haughty ways, Gertrude 
had always appeared to Mr. Lathom as “by no means adapted 
to Elmsleigh.” He had come to the inquest with a preconceived idea : 
which was that mystery encompassed Sir John’s death, and that it be- 
hoved himself to fathom it. All the gossip of the place had, of 
course, reached his ears, and he was deeply suspicious of Gertrude, 
In this he only shared the general feeling ; for, to the excited public 
mind, every untoward circumstance in the case seemed, somehow, to 
involve her. She, alone, had sat up with Sir John ; yet had been so 
careless a watcher that sleep overtook her. She had announced, 
or, as she averred, discovered his death so late that he had already 
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been dead several hours. She had had one brief moment of ex- 
treme agitation, so short-lived as to appear hardly natural. Then 
she had not only resumed quite her usual manner, but she had been 
guilty of the amazing callousness of walking in the public roads 
before her husband had been twenty-four. hours a corpse. And, 
during that walk she had spoken with a person whom Elmsleigh 
was not slow to say she had gone out to meet. For only on the 
hypothesis of some special purpose was her walk explicable—ex- 
cusable it could never be. And nowit had oozed out, chiefly through 
the gossip of the Hatherley servants, that on the very afternoon of 
Sir John’s death she had received the visit of a mysterious stranger 

who had refused to give his name, but whose description—tall, 

broad-shouldered, grey haired and bearded—exactly corresponded to 

that of the respectably-dressed man upon whom she had bestowed 

such lavish alms. Her munificence had been the chief subject of 
conversation at the Blue Dragon on the evening previous to the 

inquest ; and, out of the various fragments of gossip, a sufficiently 

coherent and highly-interesting tale had been constructed. 

Conceive the rush of all these thoughts upon Mr. Lathom’s mind, 
and conceive, then, the awful air with which he looked upon Gertrude. 
Her simple tale of her husband’s death by no means satisfied him. ~ 
He questioned and cross-questioned her with wearisome iteration ; 
asked how Sir John looked when she last saw him alive; how he 
looked when she found him dead ; how he was lying ; where his hand 
was; where the bottle was; whether she was a light sleeper or a 
sound one, and whether she had been lulled into her inopportune 
slumber by so marked an improvement in Sir John’s appearance that 
her anxiety had been allayed. 

“JT should not have been anxious if he himself had not com- 
plained,” answered Gertrude, rather doggedly. ‘* When he ceased to 
complain I ceased to be anxious.” 

“You ceased to be anxious.” Mr, Lathom repeated the words in 
an indescribable tone of official politeness, suavely settled his spec 
tacles, and contemplated Gertrude with an expression which caused 
a great deal of general admiration, and made her quiver with rage 
and excitement. 

““ You went out for a walk the day before yesterday afternoon, 
between four and five o’clock. During that walk did you meet an 
acquaintance ?” 

“ Not that I remember,” answered Gertrude, carelessly. 

“None? Not a person upon whom you bestowed money ?” 
~T don’t call a beggar an acquaintance,” she replied, scornfully. 
“And this particular beggar I had never seen before.” 

*€On the afternoon of Wednesday—the day of Sir John’s death— 
did ‘you not receive a visit ?” 

“An old friend came to see me,” Gertrude answered, calmly 
enough, but her countenance perceptibly changed. 
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‘Have you any objection to telling his name?” 

She hesitated a second ; then said, “ Ralph Mercer.” 

At the words, Mark, sitting a little apart, made a movement of 
surprise. He knew the name for that of a scapegrace cousin, whom 
he had never seen, but who was once to have married his father’s 
sister. 

‘And were not Mr. Mercer and the person whom you met on 
Wednesday one and the same? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

This put Mr. Lathom out. He was not bound to believe 
Gertrude, of course; but a denial has its value if stuck to, and he 
thought her capable of sticking to anything. 

‘Ts it not the case,” he resimed, with some acidity, “that the 
person you met on Wednesday corresponds in height and general ap- 
pearance to—ah—Mr. Mercer.” 

“I really don’t know,” retorted Gertrude. ‘The man I met on 
Wednesday was neither more nor less than a well-dressed beggar. 
Mr. Mercer is ——” 

She stopped and let her intrepid glance travel slowly over her 
expectant audience. She knew she was about to disappoint them. 

‘“‘ Mr. Mercer is ——?” repeated the coroner, turning green. 

‘“‘ My uncle,” said Gertrude, coolly. 

Mr. Lathom was equal to the occasion. He rallied immediately, 
and asked if Lady Hatherley had introduced her uncle to her hus- 
band. Somewhat reluctantly she was forced to admit that she had 
not; so the coroner scored a point there. Next he elicited from her 
that her uncle was in rather shady circumstances; that she had always 
received him with some mystery ; that she was in the habit of giving 
him money; and that she did not know-his present address. This 
last fact was the most damaging of all, and, when Gertrude was dis- 
missed, there was hardly anybody, but Mark, who believed her 
explanation of the stranger’s identity. His own evidence, which was 
next taken, was so distinguished by quiet common-sense and honest 
purpose as to make very short work of Mr. Lathom’s amateur de- 
tectiveship. But, unfortunately, he had very little to relate ; and Mrs. 
Wilson, when summoned after him, had a great deal. 

That admirable woman was indeed a fountain-head of suggestive- 
ness, Hints and innuendoes seemed to flow from her in hidden rills, 
and gently permeate every look and tone of her answers. She 
managed to convey that there had been something inexplicable in Sir 
John’s dismissal of her, and that it must have been due to an unseen 
influence—presumably his lady’s. She declared that the patient had 
appeared to be fully convalescent on the afternoon immediately 
preceding his death ; that the idea of sending for Dr. Hervey in the 
evening had, as far as the household knew, entirely originated with 
Lady Hatherley; that the doctor had not in her (the nurse’s) 
hearing expressed any anxiety as to Sir John’s condition, and had 
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distinctly, on the previous day, expressed his belief that he would 

recover. She stated that she had gone into the sick-room late on 
Wednesday night, when Dr. Hervey was present, that she had only 
stayed there a moment, but had failed to notice anything peculiar in 
Sir John’s air; that Dr. Hervey had given her the chloral bottle to 
Carry away, and that she had placed it and no other on the table in 
the sitting-room. She swore to this with tolerable positiveness, but 
did admit that she had placed the bottle down in the sick-room for 
a moment before definitively taking it away. 

After saying all which, she was allowed to retire, having done 
Gertrude as much harm as she conveniently could. 

Nor was the impression excited by her words in the least dimin- 
ished by the evidence of Mrs. Hatherley. That lady declared that 
after the first alarm at her brother-in-law’s seizure, which the doctor 
had pronounced slight, nobody in the household had felt any un- 
easiness as to Sir John’s condition. She testified to Gertrude’s 
refusal to lét Mark share her watch. She swore to the doctor’s strong 
prohibition of the second dose; of Sir John’s desire to take it, and 
managed to make it evident how very strange under such circum- 
stances it was that Lady Hatherley could so easily and soundly have 
fallen asleep. She related that she had found Lady Hatherley rifling 
her husband’s bureau at midnight ; how this event had been closely 
followed by the visit of the mysterious stranger, now declared to be 
an “uncle,” but of whom nobody had heard and whom nobody had 
ever seen; and she wound up by narrating how in the very hour of 
the said stranger’s visit Lady Hatherley had parted with her jewels. 

Here, however, Mark, at his own request, was recalled and caused 
a certain revulsion of feeling by relating that Gertrude had offered 
the jewels to him and he had refused to accept them. But the slight 
disappointment caused by this commonplace explanation was very 
soon and very amply compensated for by Gertrude’s own unexpected 
announcement that Mark had indeed returned the jewels to her, but 
that she had since despatched them to London to a friend to be 
sold! This statement, which took even Mark by surprise and con- 
siderably increased his suspicions, would have been simple enough 
under ordinary circumstances; but in the present case it not un- 
naturally looked very awkward, and tended considerably to strengthen 
Mrs. Hatherley’s ingenious tale. And that lady, re-examined, pre- 
sently managed to introduce a fresh element of suspicion against 
Gertrude into the business, by a very neat allusion to the affair of the 
missing Psalter—an affair which gossip had widely bruited—and to 
the extraordinary fact that Richard Dallas had never answered his 
sister’s telegram. 

Mark, indeed, though with some natural reluctance, stated his 
conviction that the Psalter had been secretly sold by his: father, in 
common with many other objects of value; but he was powerless to 
explain Richard’s silence; and Gertrude, who had not expected this 
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fact to be brought up against her and was furious at it, showed in 
consequence a great deal of agitation. To prejudiced eyes, this 
looked very much like the consciousness of guilt. 

Florence, next called, related, with an odd mixture of shamefaced- 
ness and gratified spite, how she had “accidentally overheard” the 
mysterious stranger from Harwich insisting upon the necessity of his 
being supplied with money, and proposing that Gertrude should sell 
her jewels for the purpose ; and she further distinguished herself by 
opportunely recollecting that the rifling of the bureau had taken 
place upon the very night on which Lady Hatherley had received 
a letter with the Harwich post-mark. 

The last witness examined was Dr. Hervey, who had arrived a 
little late He confessed to having been taken by surprise by Sir 
John’s death. He had certainly not thought Sir John in any imme- 
diate danger on the Wednesday night, although he had found him a 
little excited. He had deprecated the idea of the second dose of 
chloral because he had thought that it might do Sir John harm in 
his weakened condition, but he had not anticipated that even if taken, 
it would result in death. He was not prepared to say that the death 
had been caused by an overdose of chloral. The post-mortem 
examination had revealed congestion of the brain and a general 
enfeebled state of all the organs, which might account for the con- 
gestion having ended in death. In his opinion it had been the 
immediate cause of death. Certainly a condition of the brain similar 
to that shown would be caused by an extra quantity of chloral; but 
Dr. Hervey was by no means prepared to say that in Sir John’s case, 
an overdose of anything had terminated his life. 

In fact the good doctor’s evidence had a vagueness which is dis- 
tressing at all times to the official mind and was especially so to 
Mr. Lathom’s. That gentleman, by eliciting an enormous amount of 
extraneous and sufficiently irrelevant evidence, had raised a very pretty 
coil; and now, like the magician who released the imp from the 
bottle, was rather at a loss what to do with it. He glanced porten- 
tously round upon the devoted jurymen and found them all looking 
as profound as himself. The room was warm, the hour advanced, 
and everybody expiring for tea or dinner. Mr. Lathom had a brilliant 
idea. The circumstances were mysterious; more evidence would be 
invaluable ; he would adjourn the inquest. And he did so. 

Everybody rose with an air of relief, except Mark, who looked 
extremely annoyed, and Gertrude, who turned as white as a sheet. 
The vague terror of two days before had again taken possession of 
her. Her fitful courage sank to its very lowest ebb, and her whole 
soul quaked with terror at the invisible toils which hatred and spying 
had drawn around her. The knowledge that, Mark excepted, she 
had not a friend in the house, pressed upon her exhausted nervous 
‘ system with the ghastly weight of a nightmare. In truth, she was 
in a perfect panic, and sitting alone again in her own room, with her 
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mead bowed upon her hands, she felt her alarm and agitation grow 
every moment greater. 

Mark, meanwhile, in the now cleared library was relieving his 
feelings to Mr. Burton in a strain of very strong annoyance. 

‘That old fool Lathom! He is just an instance of the absurdity 
of a dog in office. What business had he to rake up all those facts 
which had no direct bearing on my father’s death, and give the 
women an opportunity of venting their cherished spite ?” 

“‘T dare say Mrs. Hatherley thought it her duty to tell everything,” 
slowly answered Mr. Burton, naturally anxious to excuse. 

‘Duty be hanged !” answered Mark roughly, for he was thoroughly 
out of temper. ‘‘ Many crimes are committed in its name.” 

**T cannot think that Mrs. Hatherley, so quiet and—ah—gentle, 
would be influenced by undue malignancy.” 

** The mandrake is said to shriek when it is pulled up by the roots,” 
retorted Mark, with a grim smile. ‘“ My aunt is quiet enough, as you 
say, but she thought the hour of her residence here had struck when 
my father married again, and she hated Lady Hatherley.” 

*‘ Hate is a strong word, my dear fellow,” said the clergyman. “I 
must confess that Lady Hatherley always struck me as something of 
an adventuress.” 

The dressing-bell put an. end to the conversation. Half-an-hour 
later, Mark, his aunt and cousin, were assembled as usual in the dark- 
ened drawing-room waiting for Gertrude, to go in to dinner. She was 
often late, a cool unpunctuality being one of her defects ; but on this 
occasion she was longer in appearing than usual, and their patience 
was exercised. Presently the butler presented himself. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir; but are you waiting for my lady ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mark, looking up from his book. 

“ Her ladyship has not yet returned from her walk.” 

“ Her walk?” 

“Yes, sir. Her ladyship is gone out.” 

“‘T saw her go through the garden into the lane some time ago,” 
interposed Flossie. 

“Then, why could. you not say so?” cried Mark. 

‘**T was not asked,” replied the girl, demurely. 

With a smothered exclamation of annoyance, Mark rose. “It is 
useless to wait, then. I suppose Lady Hatherley does not feel in- 
clined to take dinner.” 

That meal was finished: the evening wore on; but no Gertrude 
returned to The Limes. 

At ten o’clock Mark rang the bell. “Is Lady Hatherley not yet 
come in?” 

“No, sit.” 

Call Seeley, if you please.” 

Seeley was Gertrude’s maid, but she had no light whatever to throw 
upon the matter. Lady Hatherley must have slipped out almost un 
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observed shortly after the inquest ; Seeley only discovered the fact 
when, on going as usual into her room to dress her lady, she had 
failed to find her. She had taken nothing with her, not even a travel- 
ling-bag. 

‘**T think she has run away,” suggested Mrs. Hatherley, with her 
habitual sleepy shrewdness. 

“Then everybody will say she was frightened into it,” exclaimed 
Flossie. But the next minute she was dissolved in tears, for Mark 
had turned upon her with most unusual anger, speaking curtly : 

“‘ If you cannot be just, you might learn to be generous. I confess 
I cannot understand how anybody can prefer a scandal involving 
family disgrace to the small sacrifice of one’s personal spite.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FLOSSIE DISTINGUISHES HERSELF, 


Mark went off to the station himself to make enquiries ; but learnt 
nothing there. One or two people said that they had seen Lady 
Hatherley walking rapidly across the meadows in the opposite direction 
to the Elmsleigh Railway, and towards a certain point where three 
roads met. Two of these three roads led to other stations, for the 
whole neighbourhood was honeycombed with railways. One station 
was on the direct line to London; the other was off it, and also 
the farthest away. So Mark drove to the nearest, thinking it likely that 
Gertrude would choose both—London as her destination, and the 
shortest way of getting there. She was not very fond of walking ; and 
the farthest station was a good pull from Elmsleigh. But at the second 
station, as at the first, nobody had seen Lady Hatherley ; so Mark, 
although it was now midnight, perseveringly turned his horse towards 
the third. He might have saved himself the trouble. It was a little 
station of small importance and less traffic. The station-master was 
unwell, and had gone home long before ; and the official, left in charge 
to meet the last down-train did not know Gertrude by sight. 

When Mark reached home again at two in the morning, he was met 
in the hall by Mrs. Hatherley and Flossie, and one or two servants. 

“You had better all go to bed,” said Mark. ‘‘ Until to-morrow 
nothing more can be done. No, I have not heard of her.” 

There was a moment’s stir and a whisper among the servants. Then 
Seeley came forward solemnly, a bonnet in her hand. “ If you please, 
sir, the gardener’s son has found this by the pool in the second 
meadow.” 

“Well?” questioned Mark, with a stare of utter ignorance. 

“Tt is my lady’s bonnet, sir ; the one she always wore.” 

A thrill of excitement ran through the group, and Mark stepped 
backwards in surprise. Having been dong instead of talking for 
two hours, his imagination was necessarily tethered to the region of 
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facts ; consequently he was less disposed than anybody else present to 
believe in the likelihood of a tragedy. Nevertheless he looked a little 
startled ; and Flossie gave a stifled gasp. 

‘Lady Hatherley probably put on another bonnet,” exclaimed 
Mark, after a pause. 

“There is no other one missing, sir,” said Seeley, “that I can 
remember.” 

* Are you sure?” 

** Quite sure, sir. You said so too, ma’am.” 

**T see that her other bonnets are in her room,” replied Mrs. 
Hatherley, who was trembling violently. 

“Call the men. Let the pool be searched. Take all the lanterns 
that can be found. I shall go myself,” concluded Mark. 

He stood under the lamp, gnawing his moustache, and staring 
gloomily in front of him, with an air of gravest concern. Once 
having admitted the bare possibility of Gertrude’s suicide, the idea 
began to press upon him every moment with more force. She was 
so excitable. He had noticed her hunted look during the inquest. 
Her future had been rendered so uncertain by Sir John’s bankruptcy. 
There were evidently motives and actions in her life to which she did 
not care to confess. Heaven only knew to what mad resolution of 
all her difficulties a moment’s despair might have driven her ! 

A slight movement at his side, and turning, he saw Flossie, looking 
up at him with a white, scared face, and reddened eyes. 

‘* Mark, do you think she has thrown herself into the pool?” 

“IT don’t know, Flossie. Do you think that any fear of regrets 
it might excite here would hold her back from doing so?” 

Florence again gave that same distressed gasp. Mark had not been 
very generous in his answer, perhaps; but he was too much annoyed 
to be considerate. He looked at the writhing small figure with a 
cool, cruel directness. 

“* W—would it be my fault ?” she continued, the whispered words 
sounding quite sibilant from fear. 

**T think you would have your full share of responsibility in it.” 

She nearly shrieked. She was a superstitious little soul, and had 
been undergoing secret terrors for three nights past from the mere fact 
of being in the same house with a corpse. Her mind full of .death 
and all its terrors, and her love of the sensational naturally very great, 
she had lent a most horrified ear to the suggestion of Gertrude’s 
suicide, and. what under other circumstances would have been mere 
morbid excitement in her, turned now to a craven remorse. 

“Oh, Mark!” she wailed. ‘I did not think—I did not mean— 
you cannot say she was nice. I—I did not do anything ——” 

‘Only spy and listen, and carry tales, Flossie.” 

“Everything I said was true,” she sobbed, distracted between 
resentment and fear. 

‘It does not follow that you were to say it,” said Mark, determined 
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to give her a lesson. ‘Truly, Florence, if this awful thing has taken 
place, some part of the guilt of it will lie at your door.” 

Very loud grew her sobs now; she was absolutely wondering if 
Gertrude’s ghost would haunt her. But before she could speak again, 
the men whom Mark. had summoned appeared, carrying ropes and 
lanterns ; and he started for the door. Flossie ran after him and 
seized him by the arm, “ Let me go with you.” She had a fascinated 
vision of the dark pool, as she had once seen it, with the moonlight 
shining on it, and breaking the shadows of the tall trees all around ; 
and already in her mind she perceived, emerging from its ruthless 
depths, the drenched, slight form, and livid face and flowing dark 
hair of the enemy whom (as Mark said), she had helped to kill. 

He removed her clinging hands gently enough, but said authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ No, Flossie; you must stop at home. The meadow is no 
place for you at this hour; and if we do—which heaven forbid—find 
anything, you will be scared out of your wits.” She shrank away 
shuddering, and let him go. 

But now, what was she to do with herself? Sleep she could not, 
and the whole house was most uncanny. Almost all the lights were 
out, and the moon shining through one or two windows of the upper 
corridors only made the gloom of the big hall seem more ghostly. 
She crept half-way down to the kitchen, but could see only darkness 
there; from the housekeeper’s room indeed came certain discreet 
sounds of talking, for the maids were waiting there. But into that 
sanctum Flossie cared not to penetrate ; so she wended her miserable 
way up agair and peeped into the library. That almost did for her ; 
for the window had been left unshuttered, and a tree waving outside 
filled the room with shadowy presences that might be—Sir John. 
And the tall bookcases, and quaintly-carved chairs ; the table scat- 
tered with phantasmal-looking white papers, and an odd creaking 
which suddenly came over the furniture as Flossie put in her frightened 
head, made up an impression of such eerie force that she let the 
heavy door fly from her hand, and scuttered up the staircase in a 
perfect scare at the sound of its consequent thud. She next— 
glancing fearfully on every side of her the while—knocked at her 
mother’s door, and when no answer came, turned the handle; but 
the door was locked. Mrs. Hatherley was not asleep and heard her, 
but she was entertaining an avenging fury on her own account, and 
did not want witnesses. She had been seized with a sudden savage 
feeling, that really was not unlike joy, at the thought of Gertrude’s 
possible end. She hated Gertrude with a hatred that was quite out 
of proportion to any slight, real or fancied, which she had suffered at 
her hands. She could slander, but she could not strike; and the 
idea that her rival’s proud and lovely head had, in any event, been 
brought low at last, simply transported the creole with a tigerish glee. 
She had fled upstairs, hugging the tragic secret of her satisfaction ; and 
now in her room was living through such an hour of mingled feeling 
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as falls to few people within the quiet walls of a decorous aud 
luxurious English home. The agony of suspense was exquisite, but 
Mrs. Hatherley knew that she must live through it alone: and that 
was why she would not open to Flossie. 

The girl went to her own room, but everything frightened her ; the 
tapping of the climber outside her window ; the flicker of the candle 
on the walls ; the reflection of her own face in the glass most of all. 
She could stand it no longer ; and slipping on a dressing- gown, glided, 
shivering as she passed the room where Sir John’s coffin was set black- 
draped by a moonlight window, to the head of the stairs, and there 
sat down—the dampest, most depressed, most wretched little being 
in Christendom: her one small gleam of comfort being the sounds 
of voices in the housekeeper’s sanctum. 

Presently one of the maids came thence, and, to Flossie’s unspeak- 
able joy began wending her way up stairs. It was Anne: a fresh, bonny 
damsel—far away the best-natured and nicest of all the pampered 
domestics of The Limes. But she gave a stifled shriek, and nearly 
dropped her candle on becoming aware of the small white figure 
crouching so forlornly on the topmost step. 

‘Miss Flossie ! what a turn you gave me.” 

“Oh, Anne ! it’s only me,” said poor Flossie. ‘ Iam so glad to see 
you. Are you going to bed, Anne?—Won’t you stay with me for a 
little?” and here she began to sob hysterically, fairly worn out. 

“* Dear—deary me!” ejaculated the maid, and plumped down be- 
side her in genuine sympathy. ‘‘ Now, don’t take on, Miss Flossie— 
don’t, my dear. Why, what is tt? Where’s your mamma?” 

“In b—bed and a—asleep. Howshecan sleep, I can’t think. Oh, 
Anne! do you think she has drowned herself? ” 

“Drowned herself? Your ma?” shrieked Anne, in horror. 

“No, no. She.” 

‘Oh, Lady Hatherley. Well, Miss Florence, I don’t know. 
However, we shall soon hear.” 

But this consolatory suggestion only produced a fresh and more 
terrific outburst of sobs. 

“Dear heart! Is that what you are crying about?” exclaimed 
Anne. “Of course, it would be dreadful.—But after all, Miss 
Florence, you could not have prevented it.” 

‘* But that’s just what Mr. Mark says I might have done,” re- 
turned Flossie, lifting a small flushed face, full of anguish dashed by 
fear. 

Anne felt dumbfounded. But Flossie continuing to weep, and the 
night waxing chill, she began to think that there were pleasanter 
things than sitting on the stairs of a house with a coffin in it, and 
nothing to illuminate the scene on one’s mind but one spluttering 
candle. So she rose and re-lighted the gas burner, and she stood 
looking at Flossie’s crushed form, until mingled impatience and kind- 
heartedness suggested an idea to her. 
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‘Perhaps Lady Hatherley only left her bonnet by the pool to 
frighten everybody ?” 

“ Anne!” Flossie clasped her hand in excitement. 

Pleased with the effect produced, Anne allowed her fancy to take a 
yet bolder flight. ‘ And I dare say she’s comfortably asleep at The 
Ship and Anchor.” 

“Let us go and see,” exclaimed Flossie, wildly seizing on the 
hope as she sprang to her feet. What a triumph if she could bring 
back this news to Mark on his return from dragging the pool! The 
Ship and Anchor, be it mentioned, was an old-fashioned inn, as much 
a relic of Elmsleigh’s past as the lane and the common; and it was 
about a mile from The Limes. 

** At this hour!” expostulated Anne. 

“By the time we get there, it will be light,” said Flossie, pointing 
to the window. 

“Well it do look as if that was the morning,” admitted Anne. 
** But everyone at The Ship and Anchor will be sound asleep.” 

‘Not the stable-boys,” dissented Flossie ‘I once heard you say 
you thought they never went to bed.” 

As one of the stable-helpers happened to be an admirer of Anne’s, 
this shot was most effective, and she made no further objection. 
Anything might be pardoned on this night of excitement. They put 
on their bonnets and started off, their spirits reviving considerably 
as they found themselves out of doors in the dewy coolness of the 
summer morning, with the light growing every moment, and all the 
birds awakening in the branches. 

‘Here they come,” said Anne, suddenly stopping short, as they 
turned a corner, and pointing to a few men straggling home from the 
pool, ‘The others must be behind. ‘They do not seem to have 
found anything.” 

“Oh! let us go on!” urged Flossie, with characteristic cowardice, 
shrinking from the bare idea now of meeting them; and very 
anxious, if Gertrude were not drowned, to discover her at The Ship 
and Anchor. 

Arrived there, they found a boy already up. Anne blushingly 
elicited her acquaintance from his own particular regions; and 
questioned him. Blank disappointment! He had seen nothing of 
Lady Hatherley. 

“Oh dear!” said Flossie. ‘They have enquired at all the 
stations, and nobody at all has seen her.” 

‘* And they have been to drag the pool,” added Anne portentously. 

Her admirer stood silent, his eyes growing big with awe. Buta 
young man slouching about near by, came up and joined in the 
conversation. ‘ Who’s wanted?” he asked. 

“* Lady Hatherley.” 

‘“‘ My!” said he, contemptuously. “I saw her take a ticket yesterday 
at Rosebank, for Brighton.” 
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Just so long did Flossie stand to take in the full meaning of the 
words ; then set off running homewards at the speed of a hare, Anne 
panting after her, as best she could. Along the roads, then up the 
avenue darted Flossie ; sped into the house, and across the hall, and 
burst breathless into the dining-room, where the jaded Mark was re- 
freshing himself with a cup of coffee. 

** Flossie ! ” 

‘Oh, Mark! she is gone to Brighton. She isnot drowned. I did 
not kill her. You were very unkind. She’s a perfect horror ——” 
and thereupon Flossie went into hysterics. 

When she had been brought to by dint of rubbing and cold water, 
and a little brandy, and was lying down in her room, looking very 
white and rather pretty, her mother sitting gloomily beside her ; Mark 
knocked at the door and asked permission to enter. 

He came forward and took her little hand kindly in his own, “I 
am sorry you had a sleepless night, and then that long walk, my 
dear,” he said gently. “I spoke rather roughly to you last night, I 
am afraid.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Flossie, angelically. 

* But it does, since I gave you such a scare,” answered Mark, with 
his grave smile. ‘ What I have come to say now is that if you have 
sometimes seemed to me not quite correct in your conduct towards 
Lady Hatherley, I think you have more than atoned for all mistakes 
by the impulse that took you this morning to the inn.” 

“Yes,” said Flossie ; demure, but assentient. 

“And you must take care of yourself, and soon get quite well,” 
added Mark—good fellow !—with inevitable awkwardness ; and took 
himself out of the room. 

The next day Sir John’s funeral took place very quietly—more 
quietly than anybody in the days so far away in seeming, so near in 
fact, could have thought it possible for the master of The Limes to 
be buried. Nobody but the family was invited ; but a few people 
went, partly out of respect for Mark, partly out of mere self-import- 
ance. All funerals are melancholy; but Mark sighed bitterly as he 
saw his father’s coffin lowered, and reflected with a pang, how few 
regrets and how much less esteem he left behind him in the world 
for whose paltry prizes he had sacrificed self-respect and fair fame. 

The absence of Gertrude of course excited infinite comment ; and 
as it was known that she had taken flight, the neighbourhood had 
enough to talk about. Mark had telegraphed to Winifred, begging her 
to find out if Lady Hatherley were in Paris. To her family he did 
not telegraph for fear of alarming them; but he asked Winifred to 
discover, if possible, the cause of Richard Dallas’s strange silence ; 
and he concluded his long message by bidding her act in the matter 
as she thought wisest and best. It brought a slight gleam of comfort 
to the poor fellow in his loneliness and perplexity, to associate her 
with himself even in so small a way as that; but he told himself that 
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the pleasure was a dangerous one, for his whole future now was 
doubtful and dark. 

“When is the inquest to be resumed ?” asked Mr. Burton, who had 
called in on the afternoon of the funeral. 

“* Next week. I hope I shall have news of Lady Hatherley by then, 
if only to arrest the course of Lathom’s imagination,” said Mark. 

Mr. Burton cleared his throat discreetly. He regarded the young 
man’s belief in Gertrude as a kind of infatuation ; and for his part was 
rather disposed to regard Lathom as a very sensible fellow. 

“ You have had no news?” 

“None. Ah!” Mark put out his hand eagerly, for the butler had 
entered the room, bringing two telegrams. The first he opened was 
from Richard. 

“T have been away. My sister’s message just opened. Psalter 
sold by me by order of Sir John, under promise of secrecy.” 

That told Mark nothing of importance that he had not as good as 
known, but he passed it with a melancholy glance to Mr. Burton. 

The other telegram was from Winifred : ‘‘ No news here of Gertrude. 
Family greatly alarmed. Richard Starts for London to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
GERTRUDE FINDS NEW FRIENDS. 


Lapy HATHERLEY had indeed taken a ticket for Brighton; but as 
soon as the train had carried her a few stations beyond Rosebank, 
she got out and got another ticket for London. The pretence of 
going to Brighton was a blind ; and the dropping by the pool of the 
bonnet she usually wore, was another. Both devices were sufficiently 
transparent: but to Gertrude in her actual incapacity for judging 
coolly, they seemed of preternatural acuteness. And as a fair share 
of rage was mixed with her fright, she even derived some small satis- 
faction from the thought that Mark might (as he did) drag the pool 
for her. 

She arrived in London just about the time that Mark had rung for 
the butler to enquire if she had returned ; and calling a cab had her- 
self driven to the dingy suburb where we have already once seen her. 
The maid recognised her; and after a moment’s hesitation, ushered 
her into the little sittirig-room where her mysterious friend, passing 
for Colonel Quince, but in reality Ralph Mercer, his body on one 
chair and his legs on another, was smoking by the light of a solitary 
candle. ; 

“‘ Gertrude!” he said, and rose in great astonishment. 

“T am in a difficulty,” said Gertrude, coldly: “ and as it is princi- 
pally your disreputable folly which has landed me in it, you must be 
good enough to help me out.” 

“My dear child ——” 
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Listen to what I have to say,” she interrupted, with scant cere- 
mony ; and proceeded to relate all the particulars of the past four 
days’ events at The Limes. He listened attentively, with a growing 
expression of disapproval, and then answered dispassionately. 

“You have dished yourself this time, and no mistake.” 

Gertrude’s eyes flashed, and she retorted angrily. ‘Why did you 
ever send me there to plot and spy, and report secrets which I don’t 
believe existed out of your imagination ?” 

“They existed and they exist; of that be sure. But it is like my 
usual luck that you should have failed to discover anything.” 

“ Luck !” repeated Gertrude in scorn. ‘“ Why cannot you once for 
all cease from this disreputable way of living by your wits?” 

“It has not been successful of late, certainly,” he answered, can- 
didly. ‘But you see, my too-impetuous niece, I have absolutely 
nothing else to live on. To become a respectable member of society 
and seek to live upon my means would carry me with the utmost 
promptitude to the workhouse. You look very contemptuous, but you 
should not be hard upon me, Gerty, for on the very first day when— 
after your first little escapade—clfance threw you across my path at 
Turin, I recognised you for a kindred soul. You, too, live by your 
wits, and experience the vicissitudes inseparable from the profession. 
We are bound to one another by community of experiences and ties 
of blood. We will sink or swim together.” 

Gertrude rose, fairly exasperated. “If you have nothing else to say 
to me, I had better go away.” 

‘* Where ? ” 

“TI don’t know,” she said, turning hastily to the door; but for all 
her anger, her voice had a cadence of mournfulness. Perhaps Ralph 
Mercer felt it: at any rate he also rose and put his hand upon hers 
just as she stretched it towards the knob. 

“Sit down. Iam not much given to looking after people—but do 
you suppose I would let you run about the streets of London at this 
hour by yourself?” 

‘“‘T may as well lose my time in that way as in any other.” 

He pushed her gently into a chair, and rang the bell. On the 
house-damsel appearing, he asked for the landlady; and she, a little 
sulky but curious, presently dawned upon the scene. 

“Mrs. Marks,” began Colonel Quince very politely; “this is my 
niece—ah— Miss Dallas.” 

Mrs. Marks stared a little incredulously at the beautiful and elegant 
figure before her: but she only answered, “ Yes, sir.” 

“She has come up from the country to seek employment as a 
governess, and for the present will remain here.” 

Mrs. Marks made no answer, but it is likely that this modest ac- 
count of Gertrude appealed to her sense of probabilities. At any rate 
her grim countenance relaxed somewhat. 

“You have a room, upstairs vacant, I know,” continued Colonel 
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Quince; “and Gertrude, my child, have you a couple of sove- 
reigns ?” 

Gertrude produced the money. 

‘I am happy to be able to pay my small arrears of rent, Mrs. Marks,” 
said Ralph, promptly handing over one of the coins to the landlady. 
‘* And now will you get my niece some supper?” 

The sight of the money had a magical effect, and Mrs. Marks 
vanished quite good-humouredly and briskly. 

The next morning when Gertrude, after a sufficiently uncomfortable 
night, descended, she found her uncle very carefully and sprucely 
dressed, and with an air of great solemnity. 

‘‘T have thought of a place for you,” he said. ‘ Make haste to 
breakfast. It is already ten o’clock and we should lose no time.” 

“Have you any respectable acquaintances?” asked Gertrude. 

“A few,” replied Ralph, quite unmoved by the taunt. “A 
variety of employments has brought me into contact with a variety 
of people, and one or two of these have not yet found me 
out.” 

Gertrude’s spirits were rising rapidly. A born Bohemian and 
blessed with all the elasticity of a Dallas, she found more charm in 
her present position than life at The Limes had ever afforded her. 
For though she loved luxury, she rebelled against respectability. And 
now, with her natural indolence, she was glad to throw upon him 
the whole burden of providing for her immediate future. 

They took 'a cab and drove to a pretty house, set deep in a shady 
and. charming garden in the umbrageous north-western suburb of 
London. A neat and noiseless little maid opened the door, and 
ushered .them into a house where a conventual stillness seemed to 
reign. But Gertrude was quick to note the quiet comfort and elegance 
of everything in the little drawing-room. It was fragrant with the 
scent of flowers floating in through the open window from the garden, 
now adorned with the brief loveliness of the “leafy month of June.” 

The door opened presently, and a man, not old, but delicate- 
looking, prematurely bald and bowed, came softly in. His high- 
bred sensitive face struck Gertrude with a genuine admiration. 
Involuntarily she rose and—all her semi-histrionic instincts aroused— 
looked instantaneously respectful, interested, and interesting. 

“Mr. Graham. My niece, Miss Dallas.” 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Mercer,” said Mr. Graham, after 
bowing courteously to Gertrude and offering her a seat. “I was 
afraid that you had forgotten the promise you made me on the day 
when you were so kind to my son at Brighton.” 

Gertrude could not refrain from a curious glance at her uncle. 
That kindness must have been ‘marked indeed, she reflected, which 
could establish any tie of sympathy between these two men, so 
widely opposed, evidently, in habits and instincts and position. 

‘¢ You are too kind even to remember the small service I rendered 
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you,” answered Ralph, whose manner had become almost gentle- 
manly. ‘‘ How is your son?” 

“‘ He has been better ever since that terrible attack of pain through 
which you helped me to nurse him,” answered the father, with the 
peculiar melancholy, so resigned yet so pathetic, with which those 
who love him speak of a confirmed invalid. ‘Iam sure he will be 
glad to see you. I have not yet found the companion that I seek 
for him. Ned, you know, isa little fanciful,” added Mr. Graham 
with a smile as tender as a woman’s. 

“To be frank,” said Ralph, ‘I thought of your wish in bringing 
you my niece.” 

Mr. Graham looked a little surprised. He glanced for the first 
time fully at Gertrude, and was probably struck with her beauty, for 
an expression half-doubting, half-pleased came into his eyes. 

“‘Indeed—if Ned consented ” he murmured. “ But the life 
would be very dull for this young lady. We never see society ; 
never read newspapers ; rarely even go for drives. My only visitor is 
the doctor, and when Ned is suffering I am afraid that Miss Dallas 
would have nobody to talk to save Mrs. Wade, the housekeeper: an 
excellent woman, but not intellectual.” 

“My niece detests society,” answered Ralph promptly. ‘ And 
when one’s circumstances change, as those of my niece have un- 
fortunately done, one shrinks from scenes of gaiety.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Gertrude. 

Mr. Graham sprang up briskly. ‘I will go and prepare Ned for 
a visit from you. And we will hear what he has to say.” 

Upon which .the uncle and niece were left alone. Ralph turned 
towards Gertrude, and breathed the words ‘“‘ Worthy, but oppressive.” 

“Do you allude to Mr. Graham, or to your own unusual efforts to 
conciliate him ?” she asked scornfully. 

“To both, if you like, child. You are sarcastic, but I do not 
mind. Ifa tool is to serve my purpose I prefer its being sharp.”’ 

The colour flushed into Gertrude’s cheeks. ‘You may be sure 
that I shall try to do my duty before everything,” she said. 

“I dare say you will —-— at first,” he replied placidly, and rage 
robbed her of power of retort. 

In a few minutes Mr. Graham returned. He led the way into 
a room, the like of which Gertrude had never seen before. It had 
not the splendour, nor the vastness of the library at The Limes, 
but it was imbued with that subtle essence of culture, refinement, and 
true enthusiasm which Sir John’s elaborately-constructed environment 
had always lacked. A small but lovely group in bronze faced the 
door; on a carved locker in one corner was set a splendid tripod 
in Indian enamel, blue as a peacock’s plumage, of exquisite design, 
and raised on feet of fretted brass; and the rare spaces between 
the lofty book-cases were covered with old Florentine leather, stamped 
with gold on a pale azure ground, and more beautiful because more 
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delicate far than any of the famed embossed but barbaric work of 
Cordova. In a vast bow window stood a piano; near this in pic- 
turesque disorder were heaped a number of musical instruments, old 
and new, while piled upon a stand were volumes of music, bearing 
such half-forgotten names as Porpora and Scarlatti, and recalling, by 
their very titles, the gaudy splendour of foreign churches ; the stately 
grace of minuets ; the days of ceremonious bows and sparkling dia- 
logues; of cocked-hats and shoe-buckles; of powder, paint, and 
patches, 

The impression created instantaneously by the room was so various, 
so subtly compounded of many epochs and contrasted tastes; so 
fragrant of memories faint as the perfume of faded rose-leaves ; that 
it was like a chamber haunted by the phantoms of a gracious past. 

Gertrude stood rapt ; then absolutely started when a slight stir at 
her side attracted her attention, and she found herself looking into 
the face of a youth so pale, so ethereal, so slight, with such spiritual- 
looking eyes, and such acloud of shining hair, that but for the brand 
of mortal pain upon his brow, he might himself have seemed an 
apparition. He had slightly raised himself on one of the pillows 
propping him on every side, and was regarding her with an intent 
glance of very hidden meaning. 

“My son,” said Mr. Graham. “This is Miss Dallas, Ned; kind 
Mr. Mercer’s niece.” 

Ned stretched out a slender hand, and as Gertrude took it and felt 
how wasted it was, how unlike a boy’s, a thrill of the most genuine 
pity that she had ever felt went through her, and brought a world of 
womanly compassion and interest into her brilliant, but rarely-softened 
eyes They remained thus for a moment looking at one another— 
the girl in her splendid strength, the- boy feeble, tortured by pain, 
yet intense in his pure intellectuality. When Gertrude, with an un- 
conscious sigh, turned away at last, a faint colour had risen into Ned’s 
cheeks and /er eyes were full of tears. 

“You have not spoken to Mr. Mercer, my son.” 

Ned smiled very kindly and seemed quite glad to see Mr. Mercer, 
Yet to Gertrude’s present mood, her uncle’s voice and manner jarred 
as much as if some unskilful hand had drawn a bow along the strings 
of the priceless Cremona that, as she later learnt, was one of the 
lad’s most prized possessions. 

“You remember,” resumed Mr. Graham, again addressing his son, 
“you remember that, now that you are better, I have thought of 
having some one in the house who would always be ready to read to 
you. Would you like Miss Dallas?” 

Again Ned raised his inspired eyes. “I have not heard your 
voice. Will you speak to me?” he said. 

“T should like very much to be with you always, and to do any- 
thing for you that you wished,” said Gertrude simply, obeying him 
without a thought at the quaintness of his request. 
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“T am sure you are not naturally musical. You never ¢ry to play 
or sing, do you?” enquired the boy with perceptible anxiety. 

‘“* Never,” said Gertrude, and this time she smiled. 

A faint light broke the steady glory of Ned’s glance, and he said : 
**T should like to have you very much.” 

“Then that is settled,” exclaimed Mr. Graham, with unmistakable 
relief. ‘Can you come directly, Miss Dallas?” 

‘** To-day, if you like.” 

“That is splendid. I shall expect you at six o’clock.” 

He convoyed them back into the drawing-room, briefly settled the 
business part of the question, and hurried them away. 

““He wants to be at work on his dictionary,” remarked Ralph 
when they found themselves in the quiet surburban road. “He 
is an Egyptologist. ‘There is something Sphynx-like about the whole 
concern, isn’t there? But you could not have got into a better berth, 
Gerty ; especially under the circumstances. ‘They never see a soul, 
and know nothing of what goes on in any other portion of the globe. 
A person pressingly ‘ wanted’ would be safer there than in Sweden.” 

Gertrude winced. “Do you know that I have no clothes with 
me? And you took half my money last night. What have you 
done with that which you obtained by the sale of my jewels? You 
promised to keep only a share for yourself, in case I did as I have 
done, and left The Limes.” 

Ralph walked on in silence, looking a little red. ‘Really, Gerty, 
you have no delicacy,” he presently said, in a tone of fastidiousness. 

“Delicacy?” Gertrude burst out laughing. ‘I suppose that 
means that you have spent it all? Well we will say no more, then, 
about my share of the sale,” she went on, good-naturedly engugh. 
‘But clothes I must have. Can you get me a few: on credit, or 
otherwise ? ” ’ 

“J will try,” said Ralph, magnificently. 

And in some inexplicable way known only to the race of Micawbers, 
Colonel Quince did manage within a few hours to provide her with 
a sufficient outfit to make a decent appearance in. 

‘“* Well, good-bye, Gerty,” he said, when putting her into the cab. 
‘© You will do honour to my recommendation. Graham is quite a 
gentleman.” 

Gertrude wondered very much how her uncle had ever managed to 
become acquainted with Mr. Graham; but her curiosity was soon 
gratified. For during the téte-a-téte dinner between herself and her 
employer, the latter said: “I think my son is really improving in 
health, for you are the second stranger to whom he has taken kindly 
within the last month. The first was your uncle.” 

Gertrude tried not to look surprised. 

“We made his acquaintance on the pier at Brighton. He amused 
Ned all the morning telling him stories about South America. And 
one night when the poor lad was moaning in pain, Mr. Mercer, who 
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slept in the next room in the hotel, heard him and came in. I 
confess I was alarmed at first when he appeared. Ned is peculiar. 
I thought he would object. But something in your uncle’s voice 
(have you ever remarked how melodious it is? ) pleased his sensitive 
ear. And Mr. Mercer sat by him all the night. I shall never forget 
it—never,” wound up Mr. Graham, with serious feeling. 

Gertrude made no answer. She was touched ; but it was by the 
speaker’s good faith. The little service had cost Ralph’s facile 
nature nothing; and with what a wealth of gratitude was it rewarded! 

Life in Mr. Graham’s home was something like existence on an 
enchanted island. Wealth and taste gave it many elements of 
beauty ; the domestic organisation, never hindered by interruptions, 
was perfect ; the general effect was that of a dreamy, somewhat lotus- 
eating silence. Ned shrank with a morbid sensitiveness from visitors; 
and his father was only happy when poring for hours long over his 
books. He belonged to one or two learned societies, and occasion- 
ally went to a lecture or conversazione; but he never invited anybody 
to his house. Mr. Graham worked in a small room adjoining the 
library ; and when Gertrude was reading to Ned, the door of commu- 
nication remained closed. At other times it was open; and Mr. 
Graham never came in for a book or a paper that he did not address 
some remark to his son. Generally it was about his own work; 
some new inscription had been deciphered ; some fresh excavation 
made; Sayce had written; and so on. 

For the first few days after her arrival, Gertrude did not have 
much conversation with the lad. He seemed to like her, for he 
would lie, sometimes for an hour, contemplating her apparently in 
meditative enjoyment. She grew accustomed to it at last, and 
would go on working quietly. Probably that pleased him also, for 
he liked all things to be harmonious. Sometimes he would ask her 
a question about herself; once he told her that she had very pretty 
hair; and he was always greatly interested when she talked to him 
of Italy where, before the final sojourn in Paris, she had spent two 
years. Ned knew a great deal about Italy, especially its music. 
Marcello and Jomelli, Sacchini and Galuppi were names as familiar 
to him as to us Verdi and Wagner. His mind was stored with 
anecdotes of the life and looks and ways of these old perruqued 
musicians ; and he had a picturesque, ghost-haunted kind of erudi- 
tion that made things of the past a strangely-vivid, although fantastic, 
reality to him. His love of collecting musical instruments had its 
root far more in this dreamy imaginativeness that in any archzologi- 
cal passion. His little harpsichord, with its spindle legs, was dear 
to him for the figures in brocaded coats and lace ruffles that his 
fancy pictured sitting at it; and for the sonatas and the fugues, 
unheard by the ear of sense, that faintly sounded from it in the 
twilight which he loved. When he was a child he had begun to 
study the violin, he told Gertrude, but had been forced to give it up. 
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It was too fatiguing physically ; and perhaps, too, the rapture of its 
pathos vibrated too strongly in his sensitive organisation. But he 
was never happier than when looking at his Cremona, once, tradition 
said, the property of Tartini; and perhaps, Ned liked to suggest, 
the very one on which the Fiend had played the unearthly and 
beautiful music heard by the master in his dream. 

“The Prince of Darkness will never be so kind to me,” said the 
lad, with that shining of his lustrous eyes, which was habitually his 
nearest approach to a smile. ‘And yet my life might appeal to 
him—don’t you think so? It is so full of impotency and of pain.” 

‘But you are better to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, this is one of my good days. This evening I dare say I 
shall be able to play a little.” 

“To play?” 

“The piano. You did not knowI could do it? I can some- 
times, not often, and then come the long days of dungeon-life.” 

“ Dungeon-life ?” repeated Gertrude, wonderingly. 

‘Yes ; my soul goes back into its bonds.” 

She did not ask him what he meant, for his manner did not 
challenge interrogation. He talked about himself in this quaint 
way sometimes, but it was done so placidly as to take from it all air 
of complaining ; and Gertrude had tact enough to feel that he would 
not like to be consoled or openly pitied. 

The evening of that day, as she descended the stairs into the hall, 
the sound of a march, steadily, although not strongly, played, struck 
her surprised ear. She pushed the door of the library open and 
softly entered. 

It was the hour after sunset ; and the only light in the room came 
from the deep glow of a fire made to ward off the chilliness of the 
rainy evening. Outside, the day was dying in a wan twilight. The 
branches of a tree, slowly swaying in the saturated wind, tapped 
against the window, and sent thrills of shadow through the room. 
At the piano sat Ned, dimly visible; no music was in front of him; 
he was playing from memory; or more probably from inspiration. 
The slow march full of a solemn melody filled the room. Gertrude 
as she listened to it, fancied that the boy was evoking in a phantom- 
procession the gracious spirits among whom his mind dwelt always. 
And yet there was a note of sorrow in the music—perhaps a wail of 
regret for stricken aspiration. Suddenly, with a minor chord, the 
playing ceased; Ned gave a sigh, and dropped his head upon his 
folded arms. Was he suffering? Gertrude did not know; she felt 
that she could not ask; and as noiselessly as she had come, did she 
glide away. In the hall, she met Mr. Graham. He was looking 
very grave and sad. 

“You heard that?” he said. ‘It is a bad sign.” 

Gertrude looked enquiringly. 

“ He is always ill after he has played.” 
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“But he has seemed so much better for two or three days past.” 

‘It is no true betterness: only a kind of excitement, which exhales 
itself finally in music ; and leaves nothing behind but the ashes of the 
fire that has fed it. Poor lad! Poor lad!” 

The next day proved the truth of these sorrowful words. Young 
Graham was desperately ill; racked from head to feet with pain. 
Truly his soul had gone back into bondage—Ariel was imprisoned 
in the cloven pine. There was not much to do for him at first, 
except that which is the hardest task of all—to stay by and look on. 
But a new symptom, in the shape of extreme exhaustion, seized him, 
and then Mr. Graham sent for the doctor. 

He came ; a keen, quiet man, who looked somewhat surprised at 
Gertrude, but approved of her nursing. 

‘“‘ That beautiful young lady—is she a relative of yours?” he en- 
quired later of Mr. Graham, with whom he was rather intimate. 

“‘No, indeed ; I never saw her until a fortnight ago. She is 
Ned’s reader. He likes her very much.” 

“* Humph !” said Dr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Graham could not help being struck with his tone, and looked at 
him questioningly. Could he disapprove of Gertrude? Such an idea 
seemed preposterous. 

Dr. Kenyon came for two or three days running; and each time 
Gertrude was conscious that he observed her. There was some interest 
and admiration in his glance ; but there was more of a veiled curiosity, 
which annoyed her. She could not help responding at last with a 
flash of the eyes, in which all her old arrogance sprang again to life. 
A quiet smile curled Dr. Kenyon’s lips; but he seemed otherwise 
quite unmoved, and Gertrude took to detesting him vehemently. 

“ He is a nice fellow,” said Mr. Graham one day to her. 

“TI don’t like him,” she answered bluntly. 

Mr. Graham smiled. ‘Kenyon is rather suspicious, Perhaps that 
is what you feel.” 

“What is there about me that he should be suspicious of?” she 
said hotly—too hotly. Mr. Graham glanced up at her; but made no 
answer. A mixed but vague impression does not conduce to reply ; 
and it was such an impression that he had received in this moment. 

The next day Dr. Kenyon, taking his leave of Mr. Graham in the 
hall, said: ‘“‘ Ned is so much better that I need not call to-morrow. 
I have left full instructions with Miss Dallas. She seems capable.” 

‘Very capable and charming.” 

“* More capable than charming, I should say.” 

Mr. Graham looked up. “You do not seem to hit it off to- 
gether.” 

‘Does she dislike me?” asked the doctor quickly. 

‘* She has not said so.” 

‘But she probably looks it. She interests me more than she 
attracts me. May I ask—have you known her long, and well?” 
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Mr. Graham related the circumstances of the acquaintance: 
winding up with, “ And Ned likes her wonderfully.” 

Dr. Kenyon seemed about to say something special; but at this 
observation his expression changed. He hesitated for a moment, 
then took his leave. 

The following morning Gertrude was in the garden, when she heard 
her name called, and turning saw Dr. Kenyon at the wicket. She 
went forward to open it, looking by no means cordial. ‘ Edward 
is better,” she said, coldly. 

‘*‘T have not come to see Edward,” was the answer. He closed the 
gate behind him with the air of a man taking possession, and walked 
forward on the path. “I came, in fact, to see you, Miss Dallas.” 

“ Me?” Gertrude was profoundly astonished. 

He put his hand into his pocket and produced a number of the 
Times. ‘Would you. mind looking at the second column of the 
supplement ?” 

She took it with a changing colour; turned to the place indicated, 
and read an accurate description of herself, coupled with the offer of a 
reward for information that might lead to her discovery. 

**Do you want to earn the money ?” she asked composedly, as she 
returned the paper. 

His face darkened a little at the sarcasm, but he replied quietly, 
** My coming to you isa sufficient answer.” 

I should like to understand your object,” said Gertrude. 

He was silent for a little time, finding the challenge not easy to meet. 
He could not e// her that he thought she was probably an adventuress, 
and that his duty had seemed to impose upon him the necessity of 
warning that unsuspicious hermit, Mr. Graham, against her. He 
had grave doubts about her always, especially when away from 
her ; but in her presence they were generally mixed with a reluctant 
admiration that neutralised their influence. He had looked at her 
so often and so narrowly that every turn of her graceful head, every 
change in the expression of her eyes, the pretty mole on her cheek, 
the little tendrils of curling hair were familiar to him, and—as he 
now with some alarm discovered—they brought him a great deal of 
pleasure. 

“ You are aware that Mr. Graham is my friend,” he said, gravely. 
“Tf he were a man who mixed with the world, or took ordinary 
precautions to—to ensure himself against certain mistakes, neither I 
nor anybody else would have the right to interfere in his affairs. But 
. as it is * 





“But as it is you think you should play policeman for him?” 
interrupted Gertrude, with an ironical smile. 

“TI confess that if you are here under false pretences, I should 
regard it as my duty to warn him,” was the steady reply. 

“IT came here to read to Edward ; to nurse him when suffering ; 
to amuse him when better ; to lighten and soothe, as much as may be, 
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a lot which is among the hardest on earth. These were my ‘pre- 
tences’ in presenting myself. Can you show them to have been 


false?” she asked, bitterly. 

** You have done all that could have been asked from you 
more,” he replied, and his tone had grown earnest. 

“Then why do you seek to drive me from a refuge when my life 
is blameless ; where I find happiness and peace?” she asked im- 
petuously, turning to him with kindling eyes. 

Swiftly, before she could guess his purpose, he took her hand 
She tried to release it; then feeling all the power of the strong and 
quiet grasp, stayed her struggling, but stood away from him, silent, 
rigid, and defiant. 

“TI do not wish to drive you away,” he said gently ; “far less do I 
seek to know your secrets. All I would like you to do is to go to 
Mr. Graham and state your position to him, whatever it may be, 
frankly and clearly.” 

‘*‘T have done nothing to be ashamed of,” cried Gertrude: then 
repented of the words before they had fairly left her lips. Where 
was her pride that she should seek to justify herself to him ? 

“That is all the more reason why you should confide in Mr, 
Graham.” 

“T will not ; no, I will not,” exclaimed Gertrude ; in reality filled 
once more with the vague, over-wrought terror that had driven her 
from The Limes. Why were they advertising for her? Who was it 
wanted her? Had the inquest been resumed? Were fresh facts 
turning into false witnesses against her? The fatal love of mystery, 
that dodged her natural astuteness always and blighted it like a 
baleful shadow, again rose supreme within her. She would disclose 
nothing ; place herself in no man’s power; she would go away once 
more—anywhere ; anywhere—but nof to Ralph Mercer. Andas she 
came to this determination, she put her head back haughtily with a 
movement habitual to her, and plunged her glance into Dr. Kenyon’s 
steady grey eyes that had never quitted her face. 

“What do you mean to do, Miss Dallas?” 

“Something that will gratify you,” answered Gertrude, angrily. 
‘Will you please to let go my hand?” 

He dropped it abruptly, raised his hat, bowed, and without a 
word further—left her. 


and 





(To be continued. } 
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WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY HOLIDAYS? 


S Baus above question is most important to any woman who has to 

maintain herself by her own exertions ; so many things must be 
considered. Expense is a great object to a working woman, and as 
a holiday is necessary to health, it is needful to be careful in select- 
ing a health-giving air; and as solitude is not good for either health 
or spirits, she has also to look for congenial companionship. 

Now let me tell you of a sea-side Aome which combines all these 
necessaries ; where I spent a most delightful holiday last year, and 
where I am enjoying myself equally this year. 

A friend who had passed a fortnight there told me of “ The House 
of Rest for Women in Business,” at Babbicombe, South Devon. She 
gave so glowing an account of it, and I had longed, so vainly, all 
my life to see Devonshire, that I wrote, as directed, to Miss Skinner. 
I received a most kind reply promising me a welcome; and early 
one morning started from a dull Northern town upon my long 
journey to the sunny South. 

According to instructions I alighted at Torre Station. There I 
found some small omnibuses, and one of them conveyed me and my 
luggage to Babbicombe. An up-hill ride of half-an-hour brought me to 
my destination. The omnibus stopped at a pretty, semi-detached villa 
of moderate size, standing back from the road, a short carriage drive 
leading to the entrance. With rather a quaking heart I approached 
the door, wondering whom or what I should meet first. In the vesti- 
bule a lady, who was, I found, the matron, greeted me very cordially 
—a great relief to a tired traveller—and by her I was taken upstairs 
to a room, in which were two beds, white dimity curtains dividing the 
chamber in half, so that each occupant was quite in private. Each 
part was provided with an ottoman, one chair, a wash-hand-stand, with 
a looking-glass and towel-rail above and a cupboard beneath. 

Here I left my belongings, and went down the broad staircase to 
the dining-room, where I had some supper and chatted for a few 
minutes with the matron. Ever since I came into the house I had 
heard merry voices and laughter proceeding from the room opposite 
the dining-room : the occupants were evidently enjoying some good 
game. The dining-room was long and large, furnished with a couch, 
two long tables placed T fashion, and comfortable chairs; the walls 
were delicately coloured in shades of green. From the two windows 
I often afterwards caught delightful glimpses of the sea. As I was 
fatigued, the matron excused me from joining the household that 
night ; and so I took my lamp and was very glad to go to rest. 

The next morning at 7.30 a bell rang for dressing, and at 7.55 a 
second summons brought the “visitors” (as the inmates are called) 
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from every room. I followed the stream into the drawing-room, 
where prayers were read by the matron. These were very appropriate, 
some being specially composed for the house. A little book con- 
taining the short service was handed to each person present. After 
prayers I had leisure to examine the room, and was charmed with 
its home-like comfort and graceful elegance. The ladies who 
founded and furnished this delightful ome did not stop at comfort 
and necessaries. The eye rests with pleasure upon the delicately- 
tinted ceiling and walls, the latter hung with choice pictures, a gift 
from Bishop Fraser, of Manchester ; the floor was carpeted with warm 
crimson floor cloth, easy-chairs were scattered about, and three in- 
viting couches. The two long windows, which open upon a terrace, 
and overlook a pretty garden and lawn, held a stand of ferns in one, 
a low seat in the other. Flowers in pretty vases stood about on 
the large writing-table and upon the mantelpieces at either end of 
the long double room ; a large book-case, well stocked with interest- 
ing books, filled a recess, and was free to all. This completes, im- 
perfectly, my first impression, and a closer acquaintance with its 
numerous comforts only increased my admiration. A piano has now 
been added, which is a great acquisition. 

So much for the room; now for the occupants. These were 
women, twenty perhaps, varying in age from seventeen to sixty, as 
far as I could judge. Some looked ill, and had evidently availed 
themselves of a pleasant home and beautiful air to recruit exhausted 
energies. Most of these, I am glad to say, seemed quite restored 
before they said “‘ good-bye.” The rest all appeared very happy and 
full of enjoyment; they greeted me kindly, and assured me I should 
soon feel at home, as in truth I did. At breakfast, merry talk 
abounded, and as I was a stranger I had time to survey my neigh- 
bours. The breakfast-service was very-pretty, of delicate blue and 
white ; I afterwards heard it was a present to the house. After a 
substantial meal, the rest adjourned, whilst I remained with the 
matron, who entered my name and address, occupation, and religion, 
and I then made my first week’s payment. When this was done, 
as I found the others engaged in making their beds, I followed 
their example, and also arranged my things in the spaces allotted 
to them. It was a wet morning, and as out-door exercise was 
impossible, I started on a tour of inspection, and found that, 
on the same floor with my own bed-room, were four others, 
named respectively, from the colours of the walls, the Pink, Blue, 
Green, and Peacock rooms, and a tiny one over the entrance called 
the Nést. With the exception of this last and my own (the Peacock), 
they were all very large, each being divided by white curtains into 
three or four separate compartments, furnished like my own. 

After dinner the rain ceased, and I accompanied four of the other 
visitors in a walk, and saw a little of the beauty of Devonshire. 
I feel that I am not capable of describing its wonderful scenery ; but 
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the remembrance of it is a perpetual delight, and I often pass a 
pleasant hour in looking over the photographic views I brought 
home, and in recalling my visits to each lovely spot. 

The House of Rest stands at the end of Babbicombe Downs. A 
long zigzag path, which takes quite a quarter of an hour to descend, 
leads to Oddicombe Beach, from which, and also from Babbicombe 
Beach, parties of “‘ visitors” embark for rowing. Here also are bathing 
machines, which, on fine days, are in great request. Another re- 
creation is found in driving to the neighbouring places of interest, 
which seem endless. 

Amongst so many fellow-visitors it could hardly be expected that 
all would be companionable, but I was agreeably surprised to find 
that all were friendly : everyone seemed eager to make new-comers 
happy and at home. 

The ladies who originated the idea of establishing this home (the 
Misses Skinner) reside quite near, take great interest in the wel- 
fare of each inmate, and visit the house daily. Miss Skinner has 
written a little pamphlet, which gives a far better description than I 
can attempt, and can be obtained on application to the matron. 

The House has been open for four or five years only, and twice 
during that time larger premises have been needed and taken. 
Even now bed-rooms have to be hired in the village. Twenty-eight in- 
mates can be accommodated in the House. The work and trouble to 
these ladies is very great; answering the letters alone must be 
irksome. They conduct all the correspondence themselves, which 
not only saves the expense of a secretary, but also makes them feel 
better acquainted with each visitor by personal correspondence. 

Visitors are received at 12s. a-week without, or 5s. a-week with, a 
subscriber’s ticket. Subscribers of £1 yearly are entitled to one 
ticket to give to any woman who cannot afford to pay the 12s. Any 
person wishing to subscribe to this excellent work can do so, or can 
send donations of money, books, furniture, or indeed anything likely 
to be useful where so much is needed. 

Every communication should be sent to Miss Skinner, at her 
private address, Bayfield, Babbicombe, South Devon. 

The ‘food supplied to visitors is plain, but good in quality and un- 
limited in quantity ; milk is given with supper, no ale or other 
alcoholic drinks being permitted. In the evening games of various 
kinds are in vogue ; charades, draughts, proverbs, &c., &c.; thus not 
one minute in the day is dull; my only complaint was that the days 
were too short and too few. 

If only this rambling attempt at description makes known to some 
of my fellow-women—especially those from the north, where it is 
not so well-known as in London—this well-named “ House of Fest,” 
I shall feel that I have done something to show my appreciation of 
the pleasure and benefit I derived from my visits, and of the kind- 
ness of the ladies who labour so devotedly for their poorer sisters, 
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One great advantage is that this is equally suitable as a winter and 
summer resort. 

I have omitted to say that the visitors are composed chiefly of 
teachers of elementary schools, post-office clerks, and girls employed 
in shops, warehouses, &c. The visit is not limited to a special 
period ; but, upon application for admission, intending visitors are 
requested to state, if possible, the length of time they wish to remain, 
in order to prevent disappointment. The beds are often bespoken 
weeks in advance, and as one visitor leaves in the morning, another 
fills her place at night. Some visitors remain only a week, others a 
fortnight, many a month; and some have stayed the entire winter, 
and then left reluctantly. 

The railway fare from London or Bristol to Torre is reduced to 
one half by application to the Rev. John Hewett, vicar of Babbi- 
combe ; and the return ticket is available for one month: this con- 
siderably lessens the expenses of the journey. 


—PLPLBLERI 49 — 


LOVE’S BANISHMENT. 


“Ou, Tyrant Love,’’ I said, “ I need thee not ; 
I will not waste my hours in fruitless woe, 

In sighing for the sunshine of thy smiles— 
So thou, oh Love, must go. 


‘¢ The world,” I said, “‘is fair without thee, Love ; 
Let others own thee master—I am free. 

Thy throne remaineth empty in my heart; 
I have no need of thee.” 


But the sun fell and all the sky grew dark, 
The flowers faded and the songbirds slept, 
And on the border of a desert plain, 
I, weary, lay and wept. 


Then numbers passed me, singing on their way 
Towards a fair city on the heights afar; 

Who answered, when I questioned of their light: 
‘* Love is our guiding star!” 


And one drew near from out that joyous throng 
Beseeching me to call love back again: 

‘** Love will repay thee,” so he whispered low, 
‘‘ For all thine hours of pain: 


‘* Love will remove the many stones and briars 
That line the pathways where thy feet must ream——’ 


So I was fain to open wide my heart, 
And pray ‘“ Oh Love, come home !”’ M. E.:F, 




















THE TENANT OF THE CEDARS. 
By Mary E. Penn. 


“7TO be let, furnished, by the month or year, The Cedars, 2 

pretty rustic cottage, delightfully situated in Ranstone Park, 
Berkshire, with right of fishing in the trout stream. For particulars, 
apply to Mr. Newton, House Agent, Reading.” 


This advertisement arrested my attention as I, Percival Wilford, 
barrister-at-law, glanced over the columns of the Zmes one August 
morning, ten or twelve years ago. 

It seemed like an answer to the question I had been deliberating 
as I sat at breakfast in my dull Temple chambers—namely, where 
should I spend the Long Vacation? I had reached that sedate 
period of life when one begins to realise that “there is no joy but 
calm,” and my ideal of a holiday retreat was some quiet, leafy 
nook where I could read and dream, and “ go a-fishing,” and forget 
for a time that such things as briefs existed. I may add that I had 
only my own tastes to consult in the matter, having the misfortune 
(to which I am perfectly resigned) to be a bachelor. I made a note 
of the advertisement, and resolved to run down to the place next day 
and see whether it answered to its attractive description. 

Accordingly, on the following afternoon I took train to Reading, 
and walked thence to the village of Ranstone, which consisted of one 
long, up-hill street, beginning with a blacksmith’s forge and ending 
with a barn. Midway between them stood an inn: The Golden 
Sheaf. Feeling somewhat fatigued by a five-mile walk along dusty 
country roads, I turned into this hostelry to refresh myself with a glass 
of ale, and enquire my way. ‘The landlord, a red-faced burly man, 
in shirt-sleeves and a white apron, seemed puzzled by my question. 

“The Cedars!” he repeated; ‘‘oh—I understand, sir. You 
mean the little thatched house in the park. We call it ‘ Ranstone’s 
Folly.’ ” 

“Why ‘ Folly ?’” I queried. 

“Well, sir, because it’s a fanciful sort of place, and was built for a 
whim. Sir Richard Ranstone, the father of the present baronet, de- 
signed it himself when a young man, and used to shut himself up 
there to scribble poetry. Since his death it has been let from time 
to time, but not often. Such a lonesome, out-of-the-way place don’t 
suit everyone.” 

“T fancy it will just suit me,” I remarked. 

My host scanned me curiously as he set down the glass at my elbow. 
“ Perhaps you’re in the poetical line yourself, sir?” he suggested. 
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I laughed, and assured him that my “line” was nothing half so 
agreeable ; and when I had finished, paid for my modest refreshment, 
and set off hopefully on my way. 

It led through the village and along the high road, and in about 
ten minutes I came to the ivy-covered park wall, which was plea- 
santly shaded by trees. 

Presently I found myself opposite the lodge-gates, my summons at 
which was answered by a neat, comely woman of middle-age, to whom 
I explained my errand, and exhibited my credentials in the shape of 
the house-agent’s card. 

‘‘The cottage is right on the other side of the park, sir, close to 
the stream,” she said, as she admitted me. ‘I’m sorry I can’t show 
you the way, but Foster’s out, and I’ve no one to leave. However, 
you can’t miss it if you keep to that path,” pointing to one which 
branched off to the right of the main avenue. ‘ There’s a man 
living in charge who will show you over the house.” 

“ Has it been long unlet ?” I enquired. 

“Nigh upon three years. The last tenant only lived there six 
months—a lady named Lestelle.” 

‘That is a French name?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, she was French, and had been a singer, I believe.” 

“Lestelle,” I repeated thoughtfully ; “‘ was it Léonie Lestelle, I 
wonder, who took the town by storm a few seasons ago? But that is 
hardly probable.” 

‘What was she like, sir?” my companion enquired, looking in- 
terested. ‘‘ Young and pretty ?” 

‘More than pretty.. She had one of the loveliest faces I ever 
saw, and a voice that matched it.” 

‘“‘It must be the same,” Mrs. Foster exclaimed; “that’s just her 
description. A beautiful young lady she was, and so gentle and 
sweet-spoken it was a pleasure to serve her.” 

“ But what brought her to The Cedars?” I questioned. ‘‘ When 
she disappeared from London society about four years ago, it was 
supposed that she had returned to France. Was she living alone?” 

“‘ Quite alone, except for the servants—an elderly woman who did 
the housework, and a man named Underwood who attended to the 
garden and went of errands. It’s him that’s been living in charge 
of the house for the last two years. He used to be one of the under- 
gardeners at the Hall, but was dismissed because he was always 
quarrelling with the other men. A sullen, ill-conditioned fellow he 
is—though I ought not to say so, perhaps, as he’s a cripple and de- 
formed,” she added, with compunction. “ He has a hard life of it.” 

** How came Mademoiselle Lestelle to take him into her service ?” 

“It was out of kindness, sir, because no one else would employ 
him. Her patience and sweetness conquered even him. I believe 
he worshipped the ground she trod upon, and he was like one frantic 
when she was—when she died.” : 
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I started. ‘‘ What—is she dead?” I asked. 

My companion looked at me in surprise. ‘ Didn’t you know, sir? 
Did you never hear?” 

“IT have heard nothing of her since she gave up her profession.- 
What was the cause of her death?” 

Before she could reply the sound of a horse approaching rapidly 
up the road made her glance towards the gates. “It’s Sir Philip,” 
she said, hurriedly, and ran forward to open them. 

The baronet was a tall, distinguished-looking man, of two or three 
and thirty, with handsome, haughty features, bold dark eyes, and 
full red lips half hidden by a sweeping moustache. A striking face, 
but scarcely an attractive one. There was something at once hard 
and sensual about it that repelled me. He was mounted on a hand- 
some chestnut mare, whose panting, foam-flecked sides showed that 
she had been mercilessly ridden. Apparently the exercise had not 
improved her owner’s temper. Slight as was the delay in admitting 
him, he abused the woman for keeping him waiting. He was riding 
on when, perceiving me, he drew rein. 

“The gentleman has called to see the cottage,” Mrs. Foster 
explained. 

“What cottage?” he asked, absently. 

“The Cedars, Sir Philip.” 

He slightly nodded, and acknowledging my salute by touching the 
brim of his hat with his whip, jerked the bridle, and rode on up the 
avenue, followed by his dogs. Mrs. Foster looked after her master’s 
retreating figure with no great favour. 

“He needn’t have sworn at me,” she muttered, resentfully. “I 
was as quick as I could be. But he’s in one of his moods to-day, 
and makes everyone suffer for it. Ah—I wouldn’t be in my lady’s 
shoes for all her grandeur. They’ve only been married a couple of 
years, but already ——” 

A significant shake of the head finished the sentence. 
** Who was Lady Ranstone?” I asked. 
“She was the daughter and heiress of Mr. Goldney, the great 


-banker. She’s a nice lady, but no beauty, and several years older 


than Sir Philip. It’s pretty well known that he married her for her 
money, being over head and ears in debt, thanks to his But I 
really beg your pardon, sir,” she broke off, becoming suddenly con- 
scious of her indiscretion. ‘I ought not to detain you with my 
gossip. If Underwood is not indoors, you'll find him somewhere in 
the garden—reading, most likely. He’s quite a scholar, in his way. 
Good afternoon, sir, and a pleasant walk.” 

I nodded to her, and went my way down the path she had indi- 
cated, which traversed the whole width of the park ; winding across 
sunny glades, and ferny hollows, and under the shade of “ imme- 
morial elms,” between whose branches I caught glimpses of the Hall, 
a stately modern building in the Italian style. 
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At length, emerging from a young oak plantation, I came un- 
expectedly upon the stream—which at this point was both broad and 
deep—and on the slope of the opposite bank stood The Cedars, 

It was a picturesque rustic pavilion, with a high, thatched roof, 
whose overhanging ledge, supported on pillars, formed a verandah, 
on to which the lower windows opened. Behind it the trees clustered 
closely, and the garden in front sloped to the edge of the stream, 
which was spanned by a light rustic bridge. I crossed it, and passed 
through a wicket gate into the garden, which was in beautiful order ; 
the parterres a mass of brilliant bloom, the grass-plot like green 
velvet. 

It was not till I was close to the house that I perceived the figure 
of the custodian, who was seated in the verandah. 

He was a man of from thirty-five to forty, with rugged strongly- 
_ marked features, and melancholy dark eyes. His figure, though 

mis-shapen, was vigorous and muscular, and there was a look of 
suppressed power about him which suggested hidden reserves of force, 
both mental and physical. I had ample time to make these observa- 
tions, for he did not seem to notice my approach, nor did he reply 
when I addressed him. 

There was a book in his hand, a well-worn volume of Shakespeare, 
but he was not reading. He sat in a listening attitude, with head 
upraised and lips apart, his foot gently beating the ground, as if in 
time to music. Involuntarily I listened, too, but heard nothing 
except the lonely murmur of the breeze, and the distant forlorn note 
of a wood-pigeon. At length I touched his arm. He sprang to his 
feet, staring at me with vague alarm. 

“T am sorry I startled you, but you did not hear me speak,” I 
said. ‘ Will you P 

“How long have you been watching me?” he interrupted, 
brusquely. 

“JT have but this moment come,” I returned. “I wish to look 
over the house.” 

He hesitated; and seemed half inclined to refuse me admission, 
but thinking better of it, nodded, and limped on before me to the 
door, drawing back to allow me to pass in. I found myself in a 
small tiled entrance hall, with doors on either hand. He threw open 
the one to the left, and ushered me into a dusky, low room, furnished 
in a style of quaint simplicity, which suited the character of the house. 

“ This is what they call Sir Richard’s study,” he explained. ‘ The 
parlour across the hall is the same size, but better furnished. I can’t 
show it you, for the door’s locked, and—and I’ve mislaid the key.” 

His hesitation convinced me that he was telling an untruth ; for 
some reason of his own he did not wish me to see the room. How- 
ever, I only said quietly: “I think I noticed that the window was 
open ; we can go in that way.” 

He reluctantly followed me, and stood outside as I entered 
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through the long window, which opened, like a door, upon the 
verandah. 

The room in which I found myself was as great a contrast to the 
one I had just quitted as could well be imagined. With its polished 
floor and panelled walls ; its light but elegant furniture, its crowd 
of dainty ornaments, and general look of airy brightness, it might 
have been transported bodily from a Parisian “ Appartement.” But 
I noticed with surprise, that it seemed to have been recently occupied 
by a lady. There were fresh flowers in the vases; music on the 
open piano, books on the table, and a work-basket, with a strip of 
embroidery, which seemed to have been just thrown down. I hastily 
drew back, and turned to my companion. 

“IT understood that the house was unoccupied,” I said. “Why 
did you not tell me —— ” 

‘* There is no one here except myself,” he interrupted. 

“Then, to whom do these belong?” I enquired, pointing to the 
books and music. 

“‘To no one in particular. They did belong to a lady who lived 
here for a time three years ago, but she’s dead.” 

“You mean Mademoiselle Lestelle ? ” 

He nodded, slowly passing his hand across his forehead. 

“But how came they to be left here? Did no one claim them, 
after her death—no friend or relative ?” 

“She had no near relations, and few friends in this country. I 
have heard her say that she would leave no one to regret her. But 
she was mistaken there,” he muttered. 

I looked at him curiously. ‘There was something in his face that 
attracted me, in spite of its harsh lines. 

“You, at least, will not soon forget her, I am sure?” I said, after 
a pause. His lips curved in a smile half sad, half bitter. 

“‘T have not so many friends that I can afford to forget that one. 
I suppose I may claim the dog’s virtue—fidelity, if no other. I 
know that I would gladly have died upon her grave,” he added, in a 
low tone of suppressed but passionate feeling which was a revelation 
to me. The next moment, however, he broke into a short laugh. 

“You may well look astonished to hear such a romantic sentiment 
from ‘Caliban,’ as Sir Philip calls me. Sounds grotesque from my 
lips, doesn’t it, sir ?” 

“You need not fear ridicule from me,” I said, quietly. “I under- 
stand your feeling, and respect it.” 

He gave me a half-incredulous look, as if sympathy were some- 
thing new to him. Then his face changed and softened, and with 
a quick impulsive movement he put out his hand. 

“Thank you, sir—that’s kindly spoken,” he said, earnestly. “ I’m 
sorry I told you a falsehood about the key—for it was a falsehood. 
I have it in my pocket. But—but this room, where she spent so 
many hours, is sacred to me; so sacred, that it seems sacrilege for a 
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stranger to enter it.” He paused, looking round reverently, as if 
it were indeed a sanctuary. 

“T have kept it just as it was when—when last she used it,” he 

continued, in a low dreamy tone, speaking to himself more than to 
me. “I can almost fancy I see her bending over her book, or sing- 
ing softly to herself as she worked. What a voice she had! It 
seemed to draw the heart out of my body. She used to let me sit 
in the verandah when she was singing, and she’d talk to me between 
whiles in her pretty broken English. She’d always a word and a 
smile for ‘ Jacques,’ as she called me—always as gentle and courteous 
she was as if I’d been her friend and equal, instead of her servant. 
Ah! She was the sweetest soul that ever —— ” 

His voice broke ; he hastily turned his head aside. 

“T’ve got her portrait—the last she had taken, if you would like 
to see it,” he resumed, after a moment, and took it from a worn 
leather pocket-book. It was the vignette photograph of a lovely 
girl of one or two and twenty, with a delicate, spiritual face, framed 
in cloudy dark hair; a sweet sorrowful mouth, and soft steadfast 
dark eyes. 

“It is very like her,” was my comment. 

** Ah—you knew her?” he questioned, eagerly. 

“No, but I have heard her sing more than once. Her face had 
not this sorrowful look when I saw her last. What was her trouble, I 
wonder? Did she ever speak of her past life ?” 

““’No—yes. She sometimes talked of her childhood, when her 
parents were living.” 

‘*‘ But not of her later years? She did not tell you why she gave 
up her profession ?” 

‘“* She was not likely to take me into her confidence,” he rejoined, 
evasively, and added, as if to avoid further questions: ‘ Perhaps 
you would like to see the other rooms now?” And without waiting 
for my reply, he crossed the hall and led the way upstairs. 

Before my tour of inspection was over, I had resolved to become 
the temporary tenant of The Cedars. Underwood received the 
announcement of my decision in silence. 

‘IT suppose I shall have to turn out when you take possession?” 
he said at last, glancing at me half-wistfully. 

“Not unless you are disinclined to remain as my servant,” I 
replied. 

“*T shall be only too glad to stay, sir, and I’ll do my best to please 
you,” he responded. ‘I don’t know whether you intend to bring a 
woman-servant with you; but, if not, I dare say Mrs. Foster, at the 
lodge, could recommend one.” 

*T will speak to her on my way back, and you may expect to see 
me this day week.” 

I slipped a coin into his hard, and we parted. 
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II, 


A WEEK later I found myself once more entering the gates of Ran--s 
stone Park, having left my “traps” to be sent after me from 
Reading. 

The evening was grey, moist, and cool. Rain had fallen in the 
morning, and the air was still charged with the sweet pastoral scent 
of wet earth and grass. ‘‘Autumn’s fiery finger” had not yet 
touched the leaves, and the woods wore a green as fresh and rich as 
if the month had been June instead of August. 

To come straight from the dust and turmoil of town to these 
sylvan solitudes was almost like being transported to another planet. 
The walk was so pleasant that I was half sorry when it was over, and 
I saw before me the solitary pavilion, with the woods behind it and 
the stream at its feet. I was received at the door by Mrs. Foster 
and a pleasant, fresh-faced young. woman, whom she introduced as 
her niece. . 

‘“‘ Martha can’t be spared from home altogether, sir,” she explained, 
“but she'll be here early every morning, and I think you'll find her 
a good cook. She’s given the house a thorough cleaning, all but 
the drawing-room. Underwood has fastened the window and locked 
the door, ‘and won’t let her set foot in it. I really think the man is 
going out of his mind,” she continued, following me into the study, 
where the cloth was laid for my solitary dinner. ‘Just look at him 
now, sir.” 

She pointed through the window to where the gardener was stand- 
ing in the side-walk. He had paused in the act of pruning a rose- 
bush, and seemed to be listening intently to some sound proceeding 
from the lower end of the walk. 

‘He'll stand in that way for ten minutes together, listening to 
nothing,” she whispered. ‘It gives me a creepy feeling to look at 
him. People do say that the cottage is haunted, and that he ——” 

“Nonsense!” I interrupted; “he is evidently subject to some 
delusion. . Have you any idea what it is ?” 

She shook her head, and was silent a moment, thoughtfully 
watching him. ‘He has never been the same man since that 
dreadful affair three years ago,” she resumed, at length. 

‘““What are you speaking of?” 

She coloured and bit her lips. ‘I ought not to have mentioned 
it, as it may set you against the house—however, I dare say you 
would have heard of it from someone else. I mean the murder of 
Mademoiselle Lestelle.” 

“What !” I exclaimed, in horror. ‘Do you mean to say that she 
was murdered ?” 

“In this very house, on the night of the first of September, three 
years ago.” 
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‘Good heavens !—By whom ?” 

‘*‘ That is a mystery to this hour. She was in the habit of sitting 
up rather late to practice her music, and that night Underwood, who 
was in bed, but not asleep, noticed that she broke off suddenly in 
the middle of a song. He thought it strange, and after waiting a 
few moments, threw on his clothes, and hurried downstairs. He 
found the poor young lady lying in a pool of her own blood—dead. 
She had been stabbed in the back as she sat at the piano. The 
window was open, and there were foot-prints in the garden, but the 
murderer, whoever it was, had had time to get clear away, and has 
never been traced from that day to this.” 

‘‘ What was supposed to be the motive of the crime ?—robbery ?” 

“No, nothing was stolen ; that’s the mysterious part of it. You 
may think that Sir Philip was dreadfully shocked at such a thing 
happening on his estate. He himself offered a reward for inform- 
ation, but ” 

‘“* Was no one even suspected at the time ?” I interrupted. 

My companion hesitated. ‘ Well—one person was, sir.” 

** Who was that ?” 

She pointed to the gardener. I looked at her incredulously. 

“Impossible !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Underwood—who was so devotedly 
attached to her!” 

‘“‘ Many people think he has madness in his blood,” she whispered ; 
“and it’s well known that madmen often turn against the very 
person they love best when in their right senses. You see we have 
only his own account of what took place that night, for the house- 
keeper neither saw nor heard anything. The foot-prints may have 
been a cunning device to avert suspicion. Heaven forbid that I 
should accuse him wrongfully,” she added in conclusion, “but 
everyone has noticed that since it happened, he has been like a 
man bewitched.” 

When she had left the room I stood for a moment, watching the 
gardener ; then opened the window, and crossed the lawn to his side. 
He stood in-the same attitude, with a rapt, ecstatic look on his -face, 
as if he were listening to the “music of the spheres.” He turned 
towards me as I approached, but did not appear to recognise me till 
I spoke. 

** Day-dreaming again, Underwood?” I said. ‘It seems to be a 
habit of yours ?” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, as if to rouse himself, and 
pushed back his cap. 

‘** A very stupid one. I must try to cure myself of it,” he replied 
with a constrained smile. 

“What were you listening to just now?” I asked point-blank. 

He resumed his task, and made no reply. 

“Why will you not tell me?” 

“Because, if I did, you would think me mad.” 
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“Delusion is not necessarily a sign of insanity,” I said after a 
moment’s pause. “ Your delusion—if you have one—may arise from 
disordered nerves, or - 

‘*T have no delusion,” he interrupted. ‘‘ My senses are quickened 
to hear a sound which is inaudible to others—that’s all.” 

“‘ What is the sound?” I persisted ; but again there was no reply. 
I changed the subject. 

‘“‘T hear that you have the key of the drawing-room ; please to give 
it me.” 

He took it from his pocket at once, and handed it to me, muttering 
something about not wishing the things to be “ meddled with.” 

‘“‘ Nothing need be moved, for I don’t intend to use that room,” I 
replied ; “but I should prefer to keep the key.” 

He looked up quickly. ‘Ah! they have told you, I see.” 

“‘ Yes, I have been told what happened there,” I assented, looking 
him full in the face. He met my eyes steadily, his lips curving in a 
slow, sardonic smile. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you know that I was suspected of the crime? ” 

‘*Unjustly, I am sure,” I replied, speaking my conviction; for I 
could detect no shadow of guilty consciousness in the man’s face : 
only bitterness and melancholy. 

“ How can you be sure of it? I may be a madman and a murderer 
for all you know to the contrary,” he retorted with a short, brusque 
laugh. Then, with one of his sudden changes of manner, he threw 
down his knife, and turned upon me almost fiercely. 

“Does a man destroy what he adores? I worshipped her—I 
would have died for her. And it was me—me! they accused of 

taking her innocent life. Fools that they were !” 

With a passionate gesture of his clenched hands he turned from 
me and limped hurriedly away down the path. I saw no more 
of him that evening, but he occupied a large share of my thoughts, 








' both then and in the days which followed. His presence seemed 


to add to the uncanny sort of fascination which the place possessed 
for me—something which at once repelled and attracted my imagina- 
tion. 

Yet if the place were haunted, it seemed haunted by nothing more 
terrible than the gracious memory of its late tenant, which pervaded 
every room, like a lingering echo, or a sweet faint perfume, giving it 
a melancholy and mysterious charm. 

A fortnight passed away in uneventful tranquillity. I took long 
walks in the pleasant Berkshire lanes ; angled in the stream, lounged 
in the garden, and spent quiet evenings with my books. 

I had seen nothing more of my landlord (a circumstance which I 
hardly regretted), and my only connection with the outer world was 
through my cheerful and obliging little maid, who brought my letters 
and papers every morning, and regaled me with scraps of village 
gossip. I should thoroughly have enjoyed this “lotos-eating ’’ exist- 
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ence but for the feeling of languor and depression which clung to me. 
For the first time in my life I was conscious of “nerves.’’ I felt 
restless and ill-at-ease, and my sleep was disturbed by troubled dreams 
from which I woke, “in the dead waste and middle of the night,” 
trembling with some nameless fear. 

One night when I had started awake in this uncomfortable fashion, 
finding it impossible to compose myself to sleep again, I half dressed, 
lighted a cigar, and took my seat near the open window. The night 
was sultry and still. The moon had set, but the sky was full of 
stars, and their faint, diffused light showed me the garden, the stream, 
and the shadowy park beyond. The murmur of running water, 
scarcely heard by day, was distinctly audible in the silence, and now 
and then a languid breeze charged with the sweet aromatic odour 
which the sleeping earth breathes forth, just stirred the leaves and 
died away. Was it in the magical stillness of such a night as this, I 
wondered, that Léonie Lestelle had sung her last song—that song 
which was never finished ? 

Her face rose up before me with strange distinctness, and I seemed 
to be listening once more to the clear, silvery sweet tones of her ex- 
quisite voice, which had a tender thrill, like the wooing note of a 
dove. I recollected that when last I heard her sing—it was a private 
concert at Lady A———’s—she had chosen Beethoven’s “‘ Per pietd 
non dirmi addio!” The words haunted me, their musical syllables 
setting themselves to the murmur of the breeze and the ripple of the 
stream. 

I do not know how long I had been sitting thus when I was 
roused from my reverie by another sound, coming from the room be- 
neath—the key of which had been in my own possession since the 
day of my arrival. It did not at once arrest my attention, but stole 
upon me so gradually that I could not have told at what moment I 
first heard it. I turned from the window and listened. 

Was I dreaming, I asked myself bewilderedly, or did I hear the 
faint sweet tones of a woman’s voice singing the very song which 
haunted my memory? I started to my feet, and for a moment stood 
transfixed, paralysed, by a fear such as I had never before experienced. 
Recovering myself by an effort I took up the night-lamp and left the 
room. 

I noiselessly descended the stairs, crossed the little tiled entrance- 
hall, and paused outside the door of the closed room. My heart 
beat fast and thick and a creeping chill stirred the roots of my 
hair as I stood in the hush of the sleeping house, listening—to 
what ? 

The voice of Léonie Lestelle. Faint and aerial as the notes of an 
£olean harp ; near, yet distant; sweet beyond words, but unutterably 
sad, it thrilled through the silence, breathing with tender, passionate 
entreaty : ‘Ah, per pietd non dirmi addio!” I forgot to feel afraid ; 
I forgot even to wonder, as I listened with suspended breath to those 
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“Delusion is not necessarily a sign of insanity,” I said after a 
moment’s pause. ‘“ Your delusion—if you have one—may arise from 
disordered nerves, or “ 

‘“‘T have no delusion,” he interrupted. ‘‘ My senses are quickened 
to hear a sound which is inaudible to others—that’s all.” 

“‘ What is the sound ?” I persisted ; but again there was no reply. 
I changed the subject. 

**T hear that you have the key of the drawing-room ; please to give 
it me.” 

He took it from his pocket at once, and handed it to me, muttering 
something about not wishing the things to be “ meddled with.” 

“* Nothing need be moved, for I don’t intend to use that room,” I 
replied ; “but I should prefer to keep the key.” 

He looked up quickly. ‘Ah! they have told you, I see.” 

“‘ Yes, I have been told what happened there,” I assented, looking 
him full in the face. He met my eyes steadily, his lips curving in a 
slow, sardonic smile. 

“‘ Perhaps you know that I was suspected of the crime?” 

‘‘Unjustly, I am sure,” I replied, speaking my conviction; for I 
could detect no shadow of guilty consciousness in the man’s face : 
only bitterness and melancholy. 

“‘ How can you be sure of it? I may be a madman and a murderer 
for all you know to the contrary,” he retorted with a short, brusque 
laugh. Then, with one of his sudden changes of manner, he threw 
down his knife, and turned upon me almost fiercely. 

“Does a man destroy what he adores? I worshipped her—I 
would have died for her. And it was me—me! they accused of 
taking her innocent life. Fools that they were !” 

With a passionate gesture of his clenched hands he turned from 
me and limped hurriedly away down the path. I saw no more 
of him that evening, but he occupied a large share of my thoughts, 
' both then and in the days which followed. His presence seemed 
to add to the uncanny sort of fascination which the place possessed 
for me—something which at once repelled and attracted my imagina- 
tion. 

Yet if the place were haunted, it seemed haunted by nothing more 
terrible than the gracious memory of its late tenant, which pervaded 
every room, like a lingering echo, or a sweet faint perfume, giving it 
a melancholy and mysterious charm. 

A fortnight passed away in uneventful tranquillity. I took long 
walks in the pleasant Berkshire lanes ; angled in the stream, lounged 
in the garden, and spent quiet evenings with my books. 

I had seen nothing more of my landlord (a circumstance which I 
hardly regretted), and my only connection with the outer world was 
through my cheerful and obliging little maid, who brought my letters 
and papers every morning, and regaled me with scraps of village 
gossip. I should thoroughly have enjoyed this “lotos-eating ’’ exist- 
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ence but for the feeling of languor and depression which clung to me. 
For the first time in my life I was conscious of “nerves.” I felt 
restless and ill-at-ease, and my sleep was disturbed by troubled dreams 
from which I woke, “in the dead waste and middle of the night,” 
trembling with some nameless fear. 

One night when I had started awake in this uncomfortable fashion, 
finding it impossible to compose myself to sleep again, I half dressed, 
lighted a cigar, and took my seat near the open window. The night 
was sultry and still) The moon had set, but the sky was full of 
stars, and their faint, diffused light showed me the garden, the stream, 
and the shadowy park beyond. The murmur of running water, 
scarcely heard by day, was distinctly audible in the silence, and now 
and then a languid breeze charged with the sweet aromatic odour 
which the sleeping earth breathes forth, just stirred the leaves and 
died away. Was it in the magical stillness of such a night as this, I 
wondered, that Léonie Lestelle had sung her last song—that song 
which was never finished ? 

Her face rose up before me with strange distinctness, and I seemed 
to be listening once more to the clear, silvery sweet tones of her ex- 
quisite voice, which had a tender thrill, like the wooing note of a 
dove. I recollected that when last I heard her sing—it was a private 
concert at Lady A—-—’s—she had chosen Beethoven’s “ Per pietd 
non dirmi addio!” The words haunted me, their musical syllables 
setting themselves to the murmur of the breeze and the ripple of the 
stream. 

I do not know how long I had been sitting thus when I was 
roused from my reverie by another sound, coming from the room be- 
neath—the key of which had been in my own possession since the 
day of my arrival. It did not at once arrest my attention, but stole 
upon me so gradually that I could not have told at what moment I 
first heard it. I turned from the window and listened. 

Was I dreaming, I asked myself bewilderedly, or did I hear the 
faint sweet tones of a woman’s voice singing the very song which 
haunted my memory? I started to my feet, and for a moment stood 
transfixed, paralysed, by a fear such as I had never before experienced. 
Recovering myself by an effort I took up the night-lamp and left the 
room. 

I noiselessly descended the stairs, crossed the little tiled entrance- 
hall, and paused outside the door of the closed room. My heart 
beat fast and thick and a creeping chill stirred the roots of my 
hair as I stood in the hush of the sleeping house, listening—to 
what ? 

The voice of Léonie Lestelle. Faint and aerial as the notes of an 
f£olean harp ; near, yet distant ; sweet beyond words, but unutterably 
sad, it thrilled through the silence, breathing with tender, passionate 
entreaty: “Ah, per pietd non dirmi addio!” I forgot to feel afraid ; 
I forgot even to wonder, as I listened with suspended breath to those 
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entrancing notes, and when they ceased I stood, as if spell-bound, 
longing to hear more of the sweet, unearthly music. 

At length, when the silence had lasted some moments, I ventured 
to open the door. The room was dark and empty, the piano closed, 
As I stood on the threshold looking round, I felt a touch on my 
arm, and turning with a start, found Underwood at my side. He 
had been watching me unperceived. He beckoned me into the 
other room and closed the door before he spoke. His face was 
flushed; his eyes glittering with excitement, and a strange sort of 
triumph. 

“You have heard it at last!” he breathed. ‘ You know now that 
the sound is no ‘delusion.’ It is her voice that follows me night and 
day. Oh, my lady, my queen,” he broke off, ‘‘why do you haunt 
me? What is it you want of me? If you would but speak instead of 
mocking me with those sweet piteous songs of yours —— ” 

He sank on to a chair near the table, burying his face in his 
hands. 

I set down the lamp and took a seat at his side. ‘‘ When did you 
first hear it?” I asked, involuntarily speaking in a whisper. He 
looked up, pushing back the disordered hair from his forehead. 

‘‘Last summer. The first time it was but a faint thin sound, like 
a distant echo, but every day it grew clearer and nearer, seeming to 
float in the air around me. It is not only in the house that I hear 
it, but out of doors in broad daylight, as if she were flitting about 
the garden singing to herself as she used to do. Sometimes she 
calls me—‘ Jacques, Jacques!’ and her sweet, low laugh sounds 
so close that I can’t help turning, half expecting to see her at my 
side.” 

I shuddered. “I wonder you have kept your senses!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Do you think I am afraid of it? No—her voice is still to me 
what it always was, the sweetest sound on this side of heaven. It is 
only in spring and summer, during the months she lived here, that I 
hear it,” he continued. “It ceases at midnight on the first of 
September ; breaking off in the middle of a song—the very song she 
was singing when—when it happened.” 

I glanced at his face, and something I saw there confirmed a 
suspicion which had already occurred to me. 

“ Underwood,” I said suddenly, leaning forward with my arms 
on the table; ‘can you honestly assure me that you do not know 
or suspect who took her life? ” 

He looked at me fixedly a moment, then answered, in a tone 
of curious composure: “I have known all along.” 

I drew back, and stared at him. 

“Then, why in heaven’s name did you not speak at the time ?” 

“« My lips were sealed by a promise.” 

“Given to whom? Who bound you to silence?” 
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‘* She did, with her last breath, that fatal night, when I found her, 
lying in the moonlight, with her life ebbing away from the cruel 
wound. She saw in my face that I guessed who had struck the 
blow, and with all the strength that was left in her she implored 
—commanded me never to tell. It was her husband—for she 
was married, though the world did not know it. I have kept the 
secret so far, but I feel that if I don’t share it with someone, I shall 
go mad in earnest. It is eating my heart away. I dare not break 
my vow, but you shall know the truth.” 

‘‘From whom? How shall I know it—and when ?” 

He rose and pushed back his chair, pointed over his shoulder, 
then bent his lips to my ear. 

‘‘Watch with me in that room on the night of the first of 
September, and you shall learn the secret.” 

Before I could speak again, he was gone. 


Ill. 


THE last week of August was stormy and wet. Summer took flight 
hurriedly, scared by the wild gales and heavy rain which stripped the 
branches and laid the flowers low. The green arcades of the park 
were dank and dripping; the sunny glades, forlorn; the avenues 
carpeted with fallen leaves, and the little river, transformed from a 
stream to a torrent, had overflowed its banks, inundating the lower 
end of the Cedars lawn, and carrying away the hand-rails, and some 
planks of the bridge. 

The tempestuous weather culminated on the first of September. 
From dawn till dark the wind blew and the rain fell “as they would 
never weary ;” but in spite of both, I was abroad all the afternoon, 
being in a restless, excited mood which would not allow me to remain 
between four walls. 

The light of a stormy sunset was fading into dusk when I returned 
through the park, tired and wet, after a long tramp through miry 
country lanes. As I emerged from the plantation which bordered 
the stream, I was surprised to see Sir Philip Ranstone, who was 
standing on the bank, near the bridge. Buttoned up in his ulster he 
leaned against a tree, smoking, in serene indifference to wind and 
rain, with a large black retriever at his feet. . 

The dog started up as I approached, barking violently, and Sir 
Philip turned. 

“Ah! good evening, Mr.—a—Wilford,” he said, coming towards 
me. ‘ Awful weather, isn’t it? But I see you defy the elements, 
like myself.” 

‘I was tired of staying indoors,” I explained. 

“‘T should think so ; you must be bored to extinction in that dull 
hole, with no company but your own.” 
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“T am fond of my owncompany,” I said, smiling. ‘I am never 
bored when alone.” 

He glanced at me with languid curiosity. ‘Really. H’m—I 
can’t say as much. I think in your place I should be ready to 

fraternise with Underwood—bear as he is—in default of other 

society.” ; 

*‘ Underwood and I are very good friends, Sir Philip. I find he 
improves on acquaintance.” 

“There is room for improvement,” was his comment. “By the 
way,” he continued, knocking the ash from his cigar, “I should very 
much like to know whether he is the author of an absurd report 
which has only lately reached my ears—that The Cedars is haunted. 
It struck me that it might be an ingenious device of his to keep 
tenants away.” 

I shook my head. “I am ‘quite sure that he has never told—I 
mean that he has never spread such a report.” 

He turned and looked at me. ‘“ You seem to think there is some i 
truth in it,” he remarked. 

I felt no inclination to take him into my confidence, and stooped 
to stroke his dog without replying. 

** Am I to conclude from your silence that you do ?” he persisted, 
with an ironical smile. ‘Come, Mr. Wilford, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you, a man of the world, and a lawyer to boot, actually 
believe in ghosts ? ” 

I hesitated a moment, then looked up. “I believe in the evidence 
of my own senses,” I said quietly. 

“You excite my curiosity,” he sneered. ‘ What uncanny thing 
have you seen, I wonder ?” 

‘“‘T have seen nothing; it is a sound which haunts the house.” 

“A sound ?” he repeated, with a quick change of tone. ‘‘ What 
sort of sound?” 
| ** A voice,” I said, slowly. ‘The voice of the ill-fated girl who 
met her death beneath its roof.” 

The cigar fell from his hand. ‘‘Good heavens!” he breathed. 
“What do you mean? It is not “ 

“‘ Yes, Sir Philip ; it is the voice of Léonie Lestelle. I have heard 
her singing as plainly as I heard you speak just then.” 

He looked at me blankly, the colour fading from his face, and his 
dark eyes dilating till they seemed all pupil. Recovering himself, 
however, he stooped to pick up his cigar, and burst into a scornful 
laugh. 

‘“* Preposterous ! you must have been dreaming, or else it is some 
| trick of Underwood’s.” 
‘Could Underwood imitate such a voice as hers? Besides—he 


























has heard it himself. It has haunted him for the last two years.” 
Sir Philip drew in his lips, and was silent a moment. “ That is 


strange,” he said, at length. ‘Why should it haunt him, of all 
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people, unless—” he glanced at me significantly—“ unless there is 
some foundation for the suspicion which still clings to him.” 

‘I am quite sure there is none,” I answered, warmly. 

“Other people do not share your conviction,” was his reply. “It 
is because no one in the neighbourhood would give him the shelter 
of a roof that I have allowed him to remain at the cottage. However, 
he will soon have to find fresh quarters, for I am determined to have 
the house pulled down. Haunted or not, it is a gloomy, ill-omened 
place.” 

And, indeed, it looked so at this moment, with the shadows of the 
stormy twilight gathering round it, and a white mist rising, wraith- 
like, from the stream. He stared at it moodily, pulling the long 
ends of his moustache. ‘ Where did you hear the—the sound?” 
he asked, after a pause. ‘In what part of the house?” 

‘In the room where the tragedy occurred.” 

He shivered slightly, and threw away his half-smoked cigar. 

‘The probability is that you had been thinking of that horrible 
affair, and imagination did the rest. As to Underwood, everyone 
knows he is half-mad. Anyhow, you will oblige me by keeping the 
story to yourself. I will wish you good evening now,” he continued, 
glancing at his watch ; “‘ or, rather, good-bye, for I am going abroad 
in a few days, and shall probably not see you again.” 

He bowed without offering me his hand, whistled to his dog, and 
walked away. 


Dusk deepened into dark, and the wind instead of subsiding, 
seemed to increase in violence as the night advanced. The fierce, 
fitful gusts came sweeping down upon the house, as if bent on 
unroofing it; now swelling to a roar which made the walls vibrate, 
then dying away in a long eerie wail. Towards midnight the rain 
ceased, and the clouds, rent and scattered by the wind, drifted apart 
like fragments of a torn veil, leaving a space of clear, violet-dark sky, 
in which the moon rode serenely. Her light touched the brimming 
stream with silver, and flecked the lawn with fantastic shadows of the 
tossing trees, giving something of wild poetry to the scene. 

Underwood and I were in the second hour of our strange vigil, 
which so far, had been uninterrupted. I sat near the window; my 
companion on a low chair at the farther end of the room, his elbows 
on his knees, his forehead resting on his hands; both of us silent 
and motionless. The room was unlighted, and both door and win- 
dow were shut. The atmosphere was close and heavy, and at length, 
feeling suffocated, I rose and opened the long window, admitting a 
rush of chill, damp air. 

I stood for a moment looking out at the wild night, and as I 
glanced towards the bridge, I thought I distinguished a man’s figure 
in the act of crossing it—a figure which, even at that distance, seemed 
familiar. And yet—what could bring Sir Philip to the place at this 
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untimely hour? I was still straining my eyes through the shadows, 
when a movement of my companion made me turn hastily from the 
window. ‘The moonlight showed me that he had risen, and stood 
grasping the back of his chair, gazing with a look of awe-struck 
expectation towards the door. 

My heart began to throb with the same mysterious dread which I 
had experienced before. As I held my breath to listen, a faint rust- 
ling sound struck my ear, like the soft “ frou-frou” of a woman’s dress. 
It crossed the room from the door to the piano, passing close to me 
—so close, that I involuntarily drew back, thrilling in every nerve. 

There was a pause, filled by wailing wind and rushing water, then— 
near to us, yet immeasurably distant, like a divine echo from another 
world, the solemn, spiritual voice arose. 

This time both words and music were English, and there was a 
ring of passionate pain in its tone which brought the tears to my 
eyes as I listened. 

All the anguish of a breaking heart seemed to find expression in 
“ The Song of Love and. Death.” 


‘‘ Sweet is true love, tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death, who puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I,”’ 


In the interval after the first verse I caught the sound of footsteps 
approaching up the gravel walk, and presently, a figure appeared at 
the window, darkly outlined against the moonlit background. 

I had not been mistaken ; it was Sir Philip. Underwood, whose 
head was turned towards the piano, did not notice the visitor, nor did 
the latter appear to perceive that the room was occupied. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he pushed back the lace curtains and noiselessly 
entered—or was about to enter; but, in the very act of crossing the 
threshold, he stopped short and recoiled, for at the same moment the 
song was resumed : 


‘‘ Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter ? sweet is death to me, 
Oh Love, if deaih be sweeter ——” 


There was a sudden break; a quick, short, gasping cry. In- 
voluntarily I glanced towards the watcher at the window. He stood 
as if turned to stone, and his face, livid in the moonlight, looked 
like a mask of fear. 

There was a silence of several moments—silence within and with- 
out, for the fitful wind was hushed. The voice sank to a broken, inar- 
ticulate murmur, and died away in a long, shuddering sigh. Then 
all was still. After a moment, Underwood passed his hand over his 
eyes, then turned to speak to me. But at the same instant he caught 
sight of Sir Philip, and, with a hoarse cry of mingled rage and triumph, 
sprang forwards to the window, and seized him by the throat. 
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“ Villain ! traitor! murderer!” he uttered, in a breathless tone of 
concentrated passion. “I have spared you too long. By heaven, 
you shall not escape me now!” 

Startled by the unexpected attack, Sir Philip staggered backwards 
and would have fallen, if he had not caught at one of the rustic 
- pillars of the verandah. Recovering himself, however, he shook off 
his assailant, and casting a wild, panic-stricken glance around, 
darted across the lawn. The gardener hurried in pursuit, and I 
mechanically followed, feeling as if all the events of the night were 
part of a wild and troubled dream. 

In spite of his lameness, Underwood gained on the other, and was 
close behind him when he reached the gate. Sir Philip quickened 
his pace and hurried over the bridge. But when half-way across it, 
his foot caught in one of the loose planks ; he stumbled, put out his 
hand blindly in search of the missing rail, lost his balance, and fell 
headlong into the deepest part of the stream. 

I uttered a cry of dismay, and dashed on to the bridge, where 
Underwood was standing, his dark hair disordered by the wind, 
staring blankly down at the spot where the baronet had disappeared. 

The latter rose to the surface some yards below the bridge, 
struggling helplessly against the headstrong current. The moonlight 
gleamed for a moment on his white face, showing the look of terror 
and anguish imprinted on it—a look which haunts me still. 

“ Underwood !” he gasped; “ you can swim—help! save me.” 

For all reply, the gardener deliberately folded his arms, looking 
down at him with a dreadful smile. 

“Surely you will not let him drown before your eyes!” I ex- 
claimed ; “‘ remember, vengeance is not yours. Save him ——” 

“Not if I could do it by lifting a finger,” was his stern reply. 

I said no more, perceiving that my words would have no more 
effect on him than the wind which was raving above our heads, 
I turned, and was hurrying away, in the faint hope of being able to 
give aid from the bank, when, without otherwise changing his 
position, he put out a hand and grasped my wrist, holding it as in a 
vice. 

‘“*Stay where you are,” he said, in a stern imperative undertone. 
“Tt is just that he should perish—a life for a life !” 

But even as the words passed his lips, his grasp suddenly relaxed ; 
he dropped my wrist and stepped back a pace from me. Glancing 
at his face I saw in it a change so extraordinary that it arrested my 
attention even in the midst of my excitement. ' 

He was gazing intently at something in the space between us; 
something which was visible to himself alone, for to me there seemed 
only air and moonlight. What did he see? What was it that brought 
that look of mingled awe and rapture to his dark face, transfiguring 
every feature? He gazed steadily for 2 moment, then bowed his 
head as if in assent. 
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So be it, dear angel,” he whispered ; “I will do your bidding— 
if it is not too late.” 

Without another word he threw off his coat and plunged into the 
stream. A few vigorous strokes brought him to the spot where the 
baronet had sunk for a second time. He dived, and presently re- 
appeared supporting him with one muscular arm, while with the 
other he struck out forthe bank. But his movements were impeded 
by Sir Philip, who clung to him with the convulsive energy of a 
drowning man. 

“If you value your life, loose my arms! How can I swim, ham- 
pered like this?” I heard Underwood cry, as the swift current swept 
them on past a turn of the stream. I hurried along the bank, but it 
was some moments before I caught sight of them again. The gar- 
dener was still struggling in a desperate but ineffectual effort to shake 
off the frantic clasp which was dragging them both under water. 

As I stood watching them with breathless anxiety, a passing cloud 
veiled the moon, and for a moment blotted out the scene. In that 
brief interval of darkness a wild despairing cry rose above the rush- 
ing of the river and the roaring of the wind. When the moon 
looked forth again they had sunk to rise no more. 


The bodies of the two men, still closely locked together, were 
found, entangled in water-weeds, some yards lower down the stream. 


The account I gave of the accident was confirmed by the condition 
of the bridge, and my statement that Underwood had perished in en- 
deavouring to save his master, caused a complete revulsion of feeling 
towards the gardener, who having been shunned as a criminal during 
his life-time, was honoured as a hero after his death. 

What brought Sir Philip to the cottage that night remained a 
mystery to all but myself. Immediately after the inquest I returned 
to town, feeling no inclination to remain in a place haunted by such 
terrible associations. I have never revisited Ranstone, nor until now 
have I ever disclosed what I know concerning the beautiful but ill- 
fated tenant of The Cedars. 
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By CuarLes W. Woop, 
AuTHOR OF ‘ THROUGH HOLLAND,” “IN THE BLACK Forest,” ETC, 


‘T= hours had passed swiftly after leaving Malaga. The night 

was soft and warm, as only these southern nights can be. The 
moon, like a globe of liquid:silver, rolled steadily through the dark 
blue sky, where the stars flashed like diamond points. The sea was 
calm and still, the boat comfortable and not crowded. We watched 
the lights of Malaga diminish and disappear, followed for a time the 
outlines of the coast, thrown into vivid relief by the moonlight, and 
presently went below. 

Sleep needed no wooing, and when the steamer anchored next 
morning in Gibraltar Bay, moments rather than hours seemed to have 
passed away. In the grey dawn the Rock towered silent and asleep, 
and we, in quarantine, waited for Pratique to set us free. This said 
pratique is often a great nuisance, the cause of much trouble and 
delay. Where a boat comes from an infected place or country, the 
regulation cannot be too.much enforced ; but where this is not the 
case some discretion might surely be left to the captain of the vessel. 

I remember, for example, that last winter the steamer from Malta 
reached Syracuse hours before the morning train started for Catania. 
It was of the utmost consequence to two passengers, on business, not 
on pleasure, bent, to catch this train. The agents in Malta had 
assured them it could, would, and should be done. But the doctor, 
that morning, was not in a mood to hurry for anyone, and about 
half an hour after the train had started he sauntered on board, ran 
the gauntlet of the few passengers, and declared them free. The 
next train did not leave for eight hours. 

It was not so bad as this with us at Gibraltar; no train awaited 
us; but we did wish to return to the Defence before proceeding on to 
Tangiers. P 

Presently the boats of the Defence and the Lord Warden were 
seen approaching, pratique was declared, and away we went. To 
stand once more on the old deck was like returning to a large town, 
and for a moment we revelled in space. But there was little time 
to spare, and the Captain’s galley was soon taking us back to the 
French steamer, now getting under weigh for the coast of Africa. 
Three only had found courage and perseverance to venture, including 
Mr. Edward Jago and Broadley. The courier had done his duty so 
well that we felt it almost due to him that he should accompany us, 
and he did so, 

The journey across the Straits is rather more than thirty miles, and 
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we ought to reach Tangiers before one o’clock. The morning was 
intensely hot, the sky cloudless, the deep blue sea had not a ripple. 
Thus had it been for many days. The shores of Spain grew faint, 
the Rock diminished, the African coast opened up, and presently 
Tangiers, a white object upon sloping hills, became more and more 
visible. We anchored in the bay, and were immediately surrounded 
by boats and half-naked men, who shouted, fought, and seemed 
ready to murder each other for precedence. 

From the water Tangiers looked excessively eastern, distinct and 
different from anything to be seen on the other side the Straits. But 
we were in another quarter of the globe, amongst a separate race. 
The houses, rising on the slopes of two hills, looked white and cool 
with their flat, white roofs ; and the fact of their having no chimneys 
added to their singular appearance. 

The mosque towers and minarets stood conspicuously above the 
houses. In broad, hot sunshine, the town yet looked pleasant 
and dazzling. It also looked sweet and wholesome—save the mark ! 
We thought what a charming and civilised place we had come to; 
what a pity that we should have less than twenty-four hours for 
enjoyment therein. The fort, crowning the hill and overlooking the 
water, stood out boldly ; a moorish gateway at the end of the short, 
steep pathway was very picturesque and romantic. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of colour and clearness 6f the water, from deep 
blue to the most transparent aqua marine, as it rolled over its golden 
sands, leaving the shores beyond high-water mark pure and glistening. 
Indeed, we seemed bathed, as it were, in purity and sunshine and 
intoxicating ether, which threw a glow over one’s imagination, and 
raised one’s spirits to fever heat. A sixth sense was developed, which 
swallowed up all the other senses in the mere delight of existence. 

We managed to scramble into a boat, narrowly escaping being torn 
to pieces in the struggle, and landing in the same simplicity 
of costume as that affected by our clamorous boatmen. Once 
upon a time, all passengers had to be hoisted on to the shoulders of 
these shiny Moors—a penalty that might have atoned for many sins. 
Now they have a sort of moveable stage, which stretches from the 
boat to the shore—a distance of only a few feet—and enables you, 
without other aid, to escape to land. 

The hotel was at hand; merely up one street and down another. 
Yet was it distant enough to convince us that Tangiers, true to its 
reputation, certainly could not, in some respects, have made any 
progress during the last thousand years. This was what we had 
come to see ; had been desirous of seeing. How could we tell that 
far, very far more than the sense of sight would be exercised in the 
service of experience ? 

It would be impossible to describe the smells. My companions, 
right and left, both nearly fainted over and over again in that short 
walk, I felt that now my hands were full, and my responsibilities had 
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begun. I was about to have charge of two invalids in a foreign 
country, amidst an unknown tongue. Yet I, as sensitive as anyone 
about smells, and with about as much strength in my whole body as 
they had in their little fingers, happily remained unaffected. The 
back is fitted to the burden. Had we all three succumbed, I am per- 
suaded that a melancholy cortége, consisting of three corpses, would 
have returned to the Royal Reserve Squadron. 

The boatmen shouldered our small amount of luggage, and we 
followed them more leisurely up hill, under the broiling sun. In 
the narrow thoroughfare we met a few straggling Moors wrapped in 
their gehabs or abbas, Turning a sharp corner, and passing down to 
the left, we came full tilt upon two Moors and a mule quarrelling at 
the very height of their voices, gesticulating, raving, ready to tear each 
other’s eyes out. The men were behaving in this manner, not the 
mule. The animal was patiently listening, and under any circum- 
stances would have known better. We, too, were obliged to stand 
and listen, for mule and belligerents between them blocked up the 
entire gangway, paying no more attention to us than if we had been 
phantoms. There came a moment when they seemed about to fly 
at each other’s throats; dark, lusty, powerful men, with swarthy 
complexions and flashing glances, and faces heated with passion ; 
strong enough and determined enough, apparently, to knock down 
the very walls against which one of them was leaning. 

“What are they quarrelling about?” one of us asked of 
Wiley. 

“One man says he has paid the other man some money: the 
other man says he hasn’t,” replied Wiley. ‘The one who says the 
money hasn’t been paid declares he will keep the other man’s mule 
until he does pay him. A Moor would as soon part with his life as 
with his mule, you know, sir. In a few minutes they'll pull each 
other’s beards, and the mule, between them, will come in for some 
rough handling.” 

We did not stay for the last act of this lively drama. Slipping past 
the combatants, when a closer proximity to each other—though not 
inspired by the tender chords of affection—left an opening in 
the way, we. soon after reached the hotel. Mr. Jago and Broadley 
sank into chairs. 

“ Are these smells indigenous to Tangiers?” asked Mr. Jago, in 
feeble tones. 

“Bless you, sir, they are,” replied the landlord, “if by indigenous 
you mean customary. Why, sir, Tangiers would be nothing without 
its smells. It would lose half its reputation.” 

“There’s such a thing as a bad. reputation,” mildly protested 
Broadley, in a voice that seemed to come from underground. 

“Quite true, sir,” returned the landlord; “but these smells, I 
assure you, are wholesome; there’s nothing bad about them. You 
may go amongst them with impunity.” 
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Mr. Jago and Broadley looked at each other, and I felt how often 
looks can express infinitely more than words. 

“Our wisest plan is to have some luncheon before going out 
again,” I remarked. ‘‘ We shall thus, as far as possible, be fortified 
against all evils.” 

*‘ Decidedly the best thing, sir ! ” cried the landlord, briskly. ‘* And 
if I make these gentlemen some Moorish tea—a sort of lemon mint 
much used in this part of the world—it will at once put strength and 
spirit into them.” 

** An excellent decoction,” said Mr. Jago, reviving. ‘I’ve heard 
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of it before, and place great faith in it. Bring us a good supply, 
landlord.” 

After lunch and the lemon tea they seemed to recover health and 
spirits. We sallied forth to reconnoitre this town, that had not 
changed its manners and customs for a thousand years. 

It was smaller than we had anticipated, with narrow streets all up 
and down hill, and houses for the most part poor and insignificant. 
Not a street in the whole place seemed given up to anything repre- 
senting wealth or fashion. Originally the houses had nearly all been 
white ; the greater part were so still; it is a necessity as well as a 
virtue, and, as far as possible, keeps the heat of the sun from pene- 
trating into the interiors. 

Shops, such as we see in European towns, were not visible, and 
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the streets, therefore, have not this feminine attraction about ther. 
They are represented chiefly by bazaars, many of which are to be 
found up narrow staircases or at the end of small passages, leading, 
one might suppose from appearances, to some bourne whence no 
traveller could reasonably expect to return. Thus, only the initiated 
in these labyrinthine mysteries are able to guide you safely to the 
abodes of Oriental craft and cunning. 

Craft and cunning in every sense of the word. If Tangiers itself 
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has stood still for a thousand years, and its people are as primitive 
in habits and customs as they were then, exception must be made 
in favour of the owners of these bazaars. Expecting to meet here 
all that was innocent and candid, we were not prepared to find these 
Moorish traders ready and willing to take you in with a truly Eastern 
magnificence. 

On entering they bow down to you with a kingly dignity, and treat 
you with a deference gratifying from every point of view. They offer 
you a photograph of their bazaar, and invite you to a cup of Moorish 
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coffee. Here, you murmur, is that Oriental uprightness of character 
and bearing that has descended to them as a heritage from ages past. 
We felt that we were in the hands of grave and honest men. There 
was no mistaking that calm look, the open eye that gazed straight 
at you and never flinched. We prepared for great bargains. Pyramid, 
the Commander, Darrille and others had loaded us with com- 
missions. We were to take them back brass trays from Tetuan, 
daggers from Fez, steel blades from Damascus, Moorish costumes for 
fancy balls, hand tapestry for cushions, and I know not what—we 
should probably get a mule and a Moor thrown into our bargains. 

The first bazaar we visited was at the bottom of one of these culs- 
de-sac. We groped up a winding staircase, and found at last quite 
large rooms on the first floor, crammed with Oriental splendours ; 
knick-knacks of every description ; carpets, lanterns, swords, abbas ; 
dresses that would have created a sensation in England; the identical 
brass trays we were in search of; everything, in short, imagination 
could conceive. The owners—there were a pair of them—talked 
broken English that sounded innocent and picturesque. They knew 
just enough to understand and be understood—and to drive a 
bargain. 

A carpet caught our eye; one of those Oriental carpets of many 
colours and no particular pattern, much affected in these days of 
Dutch imitation and Queen Anne revival. It is a craze, by the way, 
this “revival” in art and furniture, and will go the way of all crazes. 
The other day a friend refurnished his house from top to bottom, to 
please his charming but slightly capricious wife. No sooner com- 
fortably (or uncomfortably) settled, than they discovered the shape 
of the rooms and the general style of the house to be out of 
harmony with the furniture. This was unendurable. There was 
only one thing to be done. Having bought the furniture for the 
house, they must now build a house for the furniture. Lares and 
Penates were warehoused, the house pulled down, and my friend and 
his charming wife have gone travelling abroad for a year, whilst a 
famous architect of advanced views builds them a house on a pure 
Dutch model to suit their upholstery. 

One of these admirable carpets caught our eye. It was the very 
thing to take back to England to some esthetic friend or relative. 
No doubt over here—in this town of the manners and customs of a 
thousand years ago—we should get it fora mere song. _I can only 
say that personal experience leads to the conclusion that the broad 
outlines of human nature are the same everywhere and in all ages. 
In a thousand years they must, indeed, have undergone less change 
than the general aspect of the world itself. 

We enquired the price of the carpet. 

“Twenty-five pounds,” said the dignified Moor, with an inflexion 
éf voice that seemed to protest against a positive sacrifice. 


‘Twenty-five pounds!” we repeated in astonishment. ‘' Why, 
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that was infinitely dearer than England—thrice as dear as Gib- 
raltar.” 

Of course the Moor took refuge in gwality. This was the rea/ 
thing. Gibraltar—England—no one ever knew there what they were 
buying. However, he would say a little less—twenty pounds. 

So the Dutch auction went on, until the auctioneer had come down 
to nine pounds; all done in the most innocent and matter-of-fact 
manner. He was giving away his carpet to oblige us. This was a truly 
Eastern magnificence of character and generosity. Finally, if we would 
not give nine pounds, what zou/d we give? It should be ours at our 
own price. At last, convinced that the man must have stolen the 
carpet, we declined it at any price whatever. We bought nothing 
from him except a few brass trays of designs too good to be passed 
over, and went on to what the courier said was ¢he bazaar of 
Tangiers. In point of size and site, it certainly merited its repu- 
tation. A large, imposing, Moorish archway displayed Oriental 
mysteries. The owner of these very pretty things, Wiley informed 
us, was as honest as the day. Was he? 

They have a way of offering you—these inheritors of the manners 
and customs of 1,000 years ago—one or two trivial articles so absurdly 
cheap that they might as well give them away at once. Having thus 
taken you off your guard, and established a feeling of trust in your 
mind, they next proceed to business, and ask for their more import- 
ant articles five or six times as much as they intend to take. 

But after our late experience, we felt convinced that we were not 
to be done. Brass trays, rugs, embroidered cloths, cushions, dresses 
of softest fabric, daggers, and various other articles, were purchased 
in rash confidence. It is hard to. say how far we were imposed 
upon: perhaps, after all, not to any very great extent; but upon ask- 
ing the price of a Moorish inkstand in Gibraltar, similar to one 
bought at Tangiers, I found that I had paid exactly three times its 
value. That inkstand naturally became a sore subject, especially as 
Broadley was for ever sarcastically digging it up from its sepulchre at 
the bottom of a huge deal box ; and as soon as we reached England 
I gave away the offending article. 

All purchases completed, the remainder of the afternoon was 
devoted to the town. On passing the Mosque, I was about to enter, 
when Broadley and the guide laid violent hands upon me, declaring 
that, had I gone in, probably it would have been, like another Thomas 
4 Becket, to fall a victim to the dagger of some fanatic. Having 
no ambition for so tragic an end, I contented myself with looking 
through the opening on each side the doorway. Moors were at their 
devotions, now raising themselves to their full height, now almost 
prostrate upon the marble floor. Movements, ceremonies and genu- 
flexions seemed strangely heathenish and superstitious. The little 
that could be seen made one anxious for more, but we had to pass 
on with curiosity ungratified. 
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There are many interesting spots in Tangiers. Ancient Moorish 
gateways, whose deep arches, full of solemn beauty, looked as if they 
indeed might have existed a thousand years. Turbaned Moors wrapped 
in their abbas traversed the streets, urging on their patient, well- 
laden mules: eastern, picturesque groups not to be found out of 
Africa. | Scene, place, and people were a vivid contrast to any- 
thing we had found elsewhere. Here and there, a Moorish archway 
or window recalled to us for a moment some portions of the Alhambra, 
though with little of the beauty and none of the romance and magic 
that for ever surround and overshadow those ancient halls and courts 
of Granada. 
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Handsome, stalwart, firm-footed, well-made men were many of 
these Moors, with features that appeared to indicate a distinct and 
elevated race. Noble heads and faces had they, types of true manly 
beauty. One longed to sketch them, but the moment they found out 
what you were doing, they disappeared as if a very demon had been in 
pursuit. With them it is an ingrained superstition. Scarcely one will 
allow himself to be taken. Your only chance is to make yourself as 
invisible as possible, and sketch in your head before you are 
observed. 

The women went about like bundles of sacking, their faces—with 
the exception of half an eye to steer by—entirely hidden. As 
far as could be made out, they were distinctly inferior to the men in 
form and feature, but we had little opportunity of judging. If we 
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came upon one suddenly in some lonely thoroughfare, with face 
uncovered, the moment she caught sight of Broadley she hastily 
adjusted her hood and fled. They certainly looked neither becoming 
nor alluring, nor in any way dangerous to one’s peace of mind, as 
they shuffled along in these great wrappers that covered head and 
face and form, and never by any accident fell aside. Did we 
by chance meet one unveiled, she invariably turned out to be a 
toothless old hag, ugly and wrinkled enough to form part and parcel 
of the traditions handed down for a thousand years. And even she, 
with the force of habit, on passing us would turn her face to the wall, 
lest the sight of so much female charm should prove too much for well 
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disposed but frail human nature. This custom also, amongst others, 
made us forcibly realise that we were in an Eastern town. 

We found the market place crowded with Moors, a few of them 
leading mules and camels. The water carriers, with skins slung 
round them like inverted bagpipes, kept up a deafening cry, in their 
efforts to administer to the wants of man and add to their little store. 
The heat was indeed intolerable enough to parch the least thirsty 
soul. The sun poured down upon us one bright, intense flood, but 
the Moors, with their dark complexions and loose linen abbas, seemed 
indifferent to the heat. Nevertheless, one did not care to go too 
near them; they looked unctuous and shining, their bodies and 
clothes alike strangely unfamiliar with water. 

Some were squatting on the ground in charge of what looked like 
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bags and barrels of meal or grain, and nearly all were either buying 
or selling. It was the provision market, and round the high, hoary 
walls booths or sheds were erected. In many of these sheds was 
a small stove for an open fire, and the presiding genius—a dark- 
eyed Moor, in a turban and little else—held a long iron skewer, 
on which he was sticking, at short intervals, small balls of what 
appeared to be forced meat. Evidently they wanted much persuading 
into a particular form, for he rubbed them round and round in his 
swarthy hands, until, as we imagined their being eaten, we turned 
quite interestingly faint and feeble. These, fashioned to his liking, 
were lodged over the fire, until roasted and ready for sale. Hun- 
dreds of these little meated skewers were exposed to tempt the hungry. 
We watched many a Moor approach, buy one, go on to the next 
booth, and invest in a small, round, flat cake that looked all flour 
and water, or a thick hunch of bread that at least had the merit of 
substance. Next, happy as a king, he would squat upon the ground 
and deliver himself up to the delights of his feast. 

The whole scene was truly Eastern, and to us interesting. We 
had encountered nothing like it on our travels, and, for the present, 
should not again be likely to see anything of its kind. I don’t 
know that we grieved on that account. A little of the heat and 
smells of Tangiers went a very long way. Close contact with the 
Moors in the market-place was not encouraging to a philanthropic 
view of humanity. We were not sorry to get beyond the confines 
of these: four prison-like walls, -where, unable to escape the crowd, 
one felt uncomfortable and half suffocated. 

In our peregtinations we visited the gaol, and there must be a 
good: deal of wickedness going on that needs restraining, for it was 
crowded ‘with prisoners. One could not help pitying them—though 
probablyit wasa waste of emotion—for they looked miserable 
enough; yet miserable more in condition than expression.” We 
failed to discover any especial marks of shame, or deep repentance, 
or heart-breaking remorse. They regretted their liberty, no doubt, 
but did not seem to feel their position. It may be that, here, less 
stigma attaches to these wholesome restrictions of the law, these 
temporary “‘retreats” from the world, than in places that have not 
enjoyed the privilege of standing still for a thousand years. 

But at least they were not made comfortable—though the Moors 
seem unacquainted with our ideas of personal ease. We were ad- 
mitted into a large room, hot, and badly lighted. The floor consisted 
of the bare earth. The prisoners were squatting about, and some, 
as we entered, turned their faces away, or covered them up; not 
from shame, but in order that our curiosity should not be gratified. 
Perhaps, too, they were afraid of being sketched. Many of them 
were at work, some in making baskets and mats, which they are 
allowed to sell for their own benefit. Out of curiosity, and by way 
of experiment, we offered one of the prisoners, for a small straw 
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basket, less than the price he had asked. In a moment, with all the 
air of a spoilt child, he threw it behind him, turned sulky, and would 
not speak or look at us again. Then the keeper of this strange 
menagerie came up, remonstrated with the offended dignity, and 
coaxed the man back to good temper. The basket was again 
offered to us with a sheepish air that was irresistible, and the man 
received his demand in full. He now looked as pleased as a child 
with a new toy ; the gaoler patted him on the back, and we departed. 

Contiguous to the prison was a very different institution—the Bank 
or Treasury; an old, picturesque building with a flight of steps 
crowned by Moorish arches that led into a hall or vestibule where 
a number of pillars supported the arched roof. The whole of this 
small square was interesting and ancient looking, with its gateways 
and recesses, its deep lights and shadows. In such spots lay the chief 
interest of Tangiers ; while gazing, you were really carried back into 
the past centuries, and realised the antiquity of this Moorish town. 

But perhaps the most Eastern and unfamiliar sight was the 
caravanserai outside the walls of the town. A great plain, crowded 
with Moors and camels; men in every attitude, squatting or lying 
full length upon the ground, or leaning against their animals, talking 
and arguing with each other. The number of men and beasts seemed 
unlimited, and all alike looked venerable and sedate, picturesque 
and time-honoured. Here, no doubt, was the veritable sight one 
might have seen a thousand years ago; and many of the Moors, 
from their high-cast type and dignified mien, might have had direct 
ancestors encamping outside those very walls in the days when 
Morocco was a power in the then known world. The brilliant blue 
of the sky, the inexhaustible sunshine; the calm, exquisite sea sleeping 
a little to the right, the pure, light, sparkling air—all added to the 
charm of this little glimpse we were able to get of Eastern life and a 
true Eastern picture. 

As much as anything, perhaps, we enjoyed the freshness of the air 
and the beauty of the view from the elevated citadel that almost 
overhung the water. Here in a moment’s combination, we saw 
people and plains and far-off hills, and the lovely Mediterranean 
that plashed so lazily, so soothingly at our feet. The town below 
us reposed on the slopes, its white houses and flat roofs looking very 
Eastern, very dazzling in the sunshine. We traced the walls of the 
town, the prison and the bank, the mosques and the squares. The 
narrow, crooked streets, where wretched looking, half-famished curs 
trotted about in search of prey; where men squatted, and women, 
veiled and mysterious, hurried along. We were above the smells 
and disagreeable influences; the scene suggested only beauty and 
repose, as if nothing could there exist that was not of spotless virtue 
and purity unsullied. 

The afternoon was waning. Now and again I had been anxiously 
watching my two companions, and did not altogether like their 
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looks. Both were pale, languid, and frequently abstracted. I held 
a moment’s consultation with the courier. 
“What do you make of this?” I said. “Is it a common experi- 
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ence in Tangiers? Can there be anything in the air that affects an 
English constitution ?” neioantes 

“‘ Not that I ever heard of, sir,” answered Wiley. ‘The air’s good 
enough, and if the smells are disagreeable they are not mortal. But 
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I haven’t much faith in that lemon tea. My opinion always has 
been that it’s a kind of narcotic, or drug, that brings on singular 
delusions until the effect has worn off. For the moment it really 
very much upsets the health. And when gentlemen take it in large 
quantities one must expect evil consequences.” 

“But that’s hours ago,” I returned. ‘Surely the effect would have 
worn off by this time? ” 

“On the contrary,” returned Wiley. ‘The effects of the drug 
are slow. I shouldn’t wonder if we have some trouble with Mr. 
Jago and Captain Broadley. I can see fancies coming on as plainly 
as possible. I assure you, sir, that I’ve known the most absurd 
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GATE OF TANGIERS. 


delusions arise under the influence of that lemon tea. A good 
bottle of beer would have done these gentlemen far more service. 
It’s now almost dinner time, and the best thing we can do—if it can 
be managed—is to get them back to the hotel.” 

Now seriously alarmed, I suggested our immediate return, for 
evening was coming on. As we went through the streets, the 
Moors, squatting on doorsteps or shambling along with their mules, 
took little notice of us, and we reached the hotel. 

At dinner both proving past the stage of eating, I persuaded them 
to go to bed, established myself as sick-nurse, and kept vigil. 

About ten o’clock they had fallen into a fitful doze. The moon 
had risen, bright and beautiful as ever. A breath of fresh air would 
help to carry one through the night. I also wanted to see Tangiers 
by moonlight, to observe the town in a state of quietude. So, turn- 
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ing the landlord into a temporary watcher, away I went with Wiley 
for a short stroll. 

All was very calm and peaceful. The streets were-almost de- 
serted. Here and there a silent Moor, wrapped in his abba, with 
quick, noiseless tread, flitted along like a ghost, now passing into 
shadow, and now issuing into light. Half the street was shrouded 
in darkness, the other stood out in brilliant contrast. Houses were 
closed and quiet, lights were nearly all extinguished. It looked 
almost like a city of the dead; the long rows of small, flat houses 
might have been Pompeian streets of tombs. Up narrow, unfre- 
quented alleys, and even in the main thoroughfares, Moors were lying 
fast asleep on the bare stones, curled up in their sacks like dormice, 
not an atom of head or foot visible. A hard bed, truly, to which 
they seemed indifferent. We stooped over one or two out of 
curiosity ; they never stirred, and might have been so many logs of 
wood or blocks of marble. 

We went up to the citadel. The moon threw her light upon the 
tranquil ‘waters of the Mediterranean, where myriads of flashes died 
out and renewed themselves in silence. The hills were outlined 
against the dark night sky ; around us slept the town. The white roofs 
gleamed flat and cold and distinct in the moonlight; the mosque 
towers and minarets might have been ‘genii guarding for good or ill. 
The fair moon herself rolled upwards in splendour, without whose 
aid nothing of all this could have been visible. Night would have 
enveloped all in sable wings and profound silence. As it is, on these 
occasions, the broad sunlight is merely exchanged for a light more 
soft and beautiful, but almost equally distinct. 

We did not stay long, for I was anxious about my charges. The 
landlord, with the best will in the world, could only possess a partial 
influence. As we went back through the streets, from a silent door- 
way there came a solitary ray. What could it be? Some book- 
worm wasting the midnight oil? for such things might exist in 
Tangiers, notwithstanding its habits and customs of a thousand years 
ago. Or was some sad and lonely Moor keeping guard over a sick 
patient? Ifso, I felt that I should like to stop and shake hands with 
him. A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

I turned inquiringly to the guide. 

“*T believe it’s the chemist,” said Wiley. “It is just about the 
right spot for him. He often sits poring over his books until the 
small hours; sometimes even falls asleep over them. And the next 
morning there he is, with his head on the counter, his lamp still 
burning, the house never shut up. Moors can sleep anywhere, any- 
how, you know, sir. The harder the bed, the better they like it.” 

**So it seems,” I replied, pointing to a Moor curled up at the foot 
of a door-step, where the moon shone full upon him. ‘They must 
be stiff and cold when they wake in the morning.” 

“Not at all, sir,” returned Wiley. ‘Habit is second nature. They 
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get up, give themselves a shake, like a big dog, and are ready to begin 
their day.” 

** And how about washing?” I asked. 

The guide laughed. 

“‘There’s no act of parliament in Morocco which makes washing 
compulsory,” he replied. ‘Perhaps, sir, the less we enquire into 
that matter the better.” 

We had now reached the solitary ray of light. It was, as Wiley 
had guessed, the chemist’s, and streamed through the glass-door. 
The sage sat at his counter, quietly reading a book that looked large 
enough and old enough to contain the archives of Tangiers for the 
last thousand years. The student raised his head, and there was a far-off 
gaze in his eyes. His aspect was too clever and imposing for a mere 
dispenser of drugs, altogether devoid of the commonplace and the 
practical. He ought to have been an astrologer or astronomer ; or 
even a-seer—like the magician that dwelt at the bottom of that rose- 
coloured passage in Granada. 

He spoke not a word of English, so Wiley described the symptoms 
under which my patients were labouring, and which seemed so 
alarming. What could he recommend ? 

I had little confidence in the look ofthe chemist. His headswas 
evidently full of his book; he was just as likely to suggest a deadly 
poison as a remedy. For a moment he ‘plunged inta a profound 
meditation, then muttered: ‘ Turkey rhubarb.” 

I started in amazement, and Wiley, at my request, again carefully 
went over all the symptoms: the vacant eyes, the strange hallucina- 
tions, the lemon tea. At the mention of the latter the old sage 
shook his head ominously, yet at every pause continued to mutter 
*‘ Turkey rhubarb ;” until, at last, I could have thrown the whole jar 
of Turkey rhubarb at his head. Finally, I told him that these cases 
wanted a soothing treatment, nothing in the shape of irritant or tonic. 
I begged him to prepare me a bottle of bromide of potassium mixed 
with a small quantity of chloral, and, armed with this invaluable 
medicine, we departed. Asculapius, disturbed in his studies, put out 
his lamp and went to bed. 

I found that my charges had been restless during my absence. 
The landlord looked flushed with anxiety, and was glad to retire from 
his post. With much persuasion, I administered a strong dose of 
bromide and chloral. The effect was magical. In ten minutes both 
had sunk into a childlike slumber, from’ which the happiest results 
might be anticipated. I sent the courier off to bed, and prepared to 
keep further vigil. They woke at intervals, fancies still upon them ; 
but about three o’clock, when dawn was breaking in the East, and 
light had begun to spread her wings, they fell into a deep sleep—the 
result of repeated doses of bromide and chloral—which lasted over 
four hours. From this they awoke refreshed and restored, looking 
like interesting convalescents. 
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After a light breakfast (they positively asked for lemon tea but 
didn’t get it), Broadley felt sufficiently recovered to stro through the 
town; whilst Mr. Jago sat in the large square hall or court and con- 
templated the noisy birds, the daggers, and the Moorish curiosities 
by which he was surrounded ; and interviewed the Moorish merchants, 
who came and went and tried to persuade him into buying goods 
that would have tested the combined tonnage of the First Reserve 
Squadron. But he was proof against their wiles. 

When the time came for leaving, we quietly strolled down to the 
beach and put off in one of the shore boats. The steamer lying 
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a hundred yards or so out in the bay, looked a very pretty 
object on the broad blue waters. I must say that I left Tangiers 
with no great reluctance on the one hand, and with grateful emotions 
on the other. I had gone through a time of tremendous anxiety ; 
the sole responsibility of two invalids had been upon me. If re- 
covery had not proved as rapid as the disease—but I would not 
pursue the thought. The steamer weighed anchor and the water 
foamed around us. The shores of Tangiers began to recede. White 
houses, mosque towers and minarets, looking so Eastern and cool 
and pure, diminished and faded away. The hills grew faint and 
shadowy. 

“¢ All’s well that ends well,” I quoted, clasping my friends’ hands. 

“ Yes,” murmured Mr. Jago fervently. ‘I feel that we owe our 
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lives to you. On returning to the Defence, we shall have to present 
you with an illuminated address, in memory of the occasion.” 

“Or perhaps,” I suggested, ‘one of Van Stoker’s numerous love 
sonnets might be found to meet the necessity. It would save 
trouble, and would be full of warmth and sentiment.” 

“‘T doubt if Van Stoker would spare one out of the many thousands 
he has written,” returned Mr. Jago;—‘“‘even to you. That young 
man is to me a most interesting psychological study. I shall watch 
his future career with the greatest interest.” 

* As for me,” returned Broadley, ‘‘ neither love sonnets nor illumi- 
nated addresses could ever express a tithe of my emotions. When I 
think how nearly we were all three ——” 

“Never mind that now,” I interrupted, hastily. ‘Be satisfied, 
amico mio, that nothing so terrible has happened. We are all safe 
and sound. The only mystery to me is that I have not been the 
invalid instead of you. Depend upon it that lemon tea may be good 
for the Moors, but it is poison to an Englishman. See out there,” 
I added, pointing onwards. 

For in the distance we could discern the outlines of the Squadron 
in Gibraltar Bay. The steamer was making good way. The Rock 
loomed up and grew in size and majesty. As we neared the ships, 
it was observed that the Defence had a distinct list to starboard. 
For a moment we felt a flash of alarm. 

“‘ What can it be?” cried Mr. Jago. 

“T can’t conceive,” returned Broadley. ‘Never saw such a thing 
in the whole course of my existence.” 

“T have it,” said I, under the influence of a bright idea. ‘ With- 
out doubt this is produced by the weight of Van Stoker’s love letters.” 
And so, indeed, it proved. 

We advanced nearer and nearer. There was a good deal of swell 
upon the water to-day ; so much so that the Regatta, which was to 
have taken place that morning, had to be deferred ; and we were not 
sorry, presently, to find ourselves at anchor. A boat shot out from 
the Defence, and ere long we were once more pacing the old familiar 
decks. We did not know it then, but it was the beginning of the 
end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THOROLD. 


ONE fine morning in March, when trees were budding, and hedges 

sprouting, and birds beginning to sing again and make pretence 
at summer, a telegram was handed in at the Archdeacon’s door which 
put all the household in pleasant commotion. Miles was on his way 
home, had actually left camp and reached Natal, where, if all went 
well, he was to embark the following morning. 

Will Olive ever forget the day of the telegram’s arrival? She was 
returning from a long country walk to a farm-house, where she had 
been in search of new-laid eggs for her mother, when turning a 
corner into the Close, she was suddenly accosted by a familiar voice: 

“Olive! are you going to cut us?” 

Her uncle and John Thorold stood together beneath the great 
gateway, smiling at her sudden start as she recognised them. 

“You are just in time,” said the Archdeacon. ‘‘ Thorold, here, is 
leaving St. Brenda’s for good and all to-morrow morning, and wants 
to bid you good-bye. He has just been paying us a farewell visit.”. 

“T leave for Canada by the next mail,” Thorold explained, as 
Olive mechanically held out her hand. “I came back expressly to 
see my friends, and should indeed have been vexed to miss you.” 

“Yes?” Olive could not trust herself to utter another word, The 
blow had fallen so suddenly, so cruelly. She had not seen him since 
the evening of that terrible wedding-day, and now this, their first 
meeting, was also to be their last ! 

The Archdeacon began openly lamenting his protégé’s departure. 
He had taken a liking for Thorold, and was sincere in his regrets, to 
which the young man listened half-absently. One word from Olive 
would have been worth all the rest, but it did not come. She stood 
cold and silent, with lips firmly pressed together. But for her extreme 
paleness one might have thought she had not heard. 

“TI was so sorry not to see. Lady Mary,” Thorold said ; “will you 
bid her good-bye for me, and thank her for all her kindness?” _ 

Olive silently accepted the commission. 

“She will be very sorry herself,” the Archdeacon struck in. “Lady 
Mary has a good memory for all her friends. Return whenever you 
will, she will have a welcome for you.” 

“And you,” Thorold said, diffidently approaching Olive, “ shall 
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you also be glad to see me back again? if, indeed, I ever do come 
back !” 

“Of course.” With a last remaining effort at self-command she 
nerved herself to utter the words, though she dared not meet his 
gaze. He sighed as his eyes rested this once more upon the face 
that had grown so unutterably dear to him; yes, he would own it 
now—dearer than anything in this world besides. If things had 
been different, would it have been so difficult to win it to loving 
looks and tender smiles in place of that passionless calm? As it 
was—he recollected himself and held out his hand. 

** Good-bye—Olive !” 

** Good-bye.” 

That was all. A farewell hand-clasp, one glance, and she had 
passed on, out of his life. 

Blinded by tears that would no longer be kept back, Olive 
stumbled on, she scarcely knew whither, till suddenly seized by a dread 
of meeting someone she knew, she turned aside towards a spot in 
the cloisters where she had often sat sketching with Thorold. Peace, 
if not content, might be found where so many once restless hearts 
lay sleeping under the cold grey stones. 

Great waves of melodious sound surged into hearing now and 
again from the organ within the building close by. Olive’s sad heart 
echoed the De Profundis of the faintly-chanting voices. Suddenly, foot- 
steps sounded behind her, growing more and more distinct in pursuit, 
till they slackened at her side. How much one footstep differs 
from another! Olive would have known these among a thousand; 
her heart began to throb wildly, and her limbs to tremble. 

‘“‘ Miss Egerton, I came to ask—it cannot matter now that I am 
going away, perhaps for ever !—will you give me one of your sketches 
as a remembrance?—What! Tears! Dare I believe that my going 
costs you one little pang of regret? Ah! if you would only give 
me the happiness of knowing that you will miss me when I am no 
longer here! You don’t know what it would be to me!” 

She had started guiltily at the sound of the voice which she had 
thought never to hear ‘again, and struggled to control herself; but 
the traces of tears were only too evident in the face she raised to his ; 
and, when at last she managed to speak, her smile was a poor 
pretence. 

“ Are you so glad that I am sorry, John? That is not like you!” 

The tender reproach, the half-admission, was enough. A mist 
seemed to clear away all in a moment. Thorold forgot all about 
“‘ Lady Mary Egerton’s daughter,” and “the gulf,” and his pride, and 
what he had meant to do, and what he hadn’t. He only realised 
with a great gladness that his old playmate cared for him, and that 
he had found it out just in time, 

He dared to speak now in the brief, blunt words which told more 
than the highest flights of eloquence; and Olive listened to what she 
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could never grow tired of hearing, though she knew it all very well 
before. What a change had been wrought in a few brief, blessed 
moments, while the organ still pealed on! Only now the notes 
swelled out into a sweet strain of triumph, giving laughter for tears, 
and joy for bitterness. 

** And you say I never made you so happy as when you found me 
miserable ?” said Olive, reproachfully. 

“Indeed, no. As someone says somewhere : 


‘ Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But give your tears to me,’ 


That is when you must shed them. Ah, Olive! what a sacrifice you 
are going to make for me! To go into exile! To leave home and 
friends for my sake!” 

“No, John. Wherever you are will be home to me now.” For 
whatever it might cost her she knew by this time that no sacrifice 
could ever be one-hundredth part so painful as that final handclasp 
which had seemed to tear her very heart-strings when she thought 
she had bidden her old playmate good-bye for ever ! 

Thorold could not thank her as he would have liked to do. It 
was a dreadfully public place. The Dean might have popped out 
of his house upon them at any moment; he was always prowling 
about the ruins; or one of the old canons, whose courting days were 
long ago over, or a stray tourist, to say nothing of Mrs. Warburton, 
or some other St. Brenda gossip. But as they strolled on slowly side 
by side, they could exchange looks—and they did; and hand-clasps 
—and they did; right under the dilapidated noses of the weather- 
beaten corbels, looking down on them with stony, impassive faces. 

““My mother must not be excited, or she will lose her night’s 
rest; we will tell no one to-night,” said Olive, hugging herself in 
the consciousness of her happy secret. 

“Ah! I see you want one more peaceful evening to yourself before 
the regrets, and warnings, and condolences begin. But surely I 
may speak to the Archdeacon ? ” 

“Not till the very last thing after we are all gone upstairs.” 

* And I must come the very first thing in the morning to make 
sure you have not changed your mind? My train goes at eleven; 
we have so little time together !” 

“ And so much to say! Come as early as you like—I am always 
down by eight.” 

It was very little after that hour when Mr. Thorold was ushered 
into the familiar room opening on to the conservatory, where stood a 
slender figure, with head bent down, over the blossoms which 
apparently engrossed her, Fortunately there were only the flowers 
looking on to witness how he greeted it. 

As it was, a fuschia near seemed to droop its graceful bells still 
lower, while some ruby camelia-blossoms which had only just 
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opened, and so were unaccustomed to such sights, blushed an even 
rosier red. 

** And so you have not changed your mind,” said Thorold, as he 
released her. 

“‘T think you might have asked that question first, John!” 

Her smile, a chastened one, for she could not but remember that 
this grey morning was already dimmed by the shadow of his going 
away—ought to have been sufficient answer. But as if loth to 
believe in his good fortune, he went on seriously: ‘‘ You are sure you 
have no doubts? Olive! if you were ever to treat me as your 
sister treated Kane—if I were even to see a shadow of regret in 
your eyes—it would break my heart! Rather put me to pain now; 
I can bear it.” 

She did not falter beneath his earnest gaze, but raised her eyes to 
his with such a world of mute reproach in them that he grew 
ashamed of his mistrust. 

“ Rose is Rose, and I am Olive,” she said quietly, and then disengag- 
ing her hands from his clasp, she walked back into the drawing-room. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, dearest ; I should have known you better,” he said 
humbly. Then she made room for him on the ottoman beside her, 
and for a while they forgot the flight of time, the waiting breakfast— 
all but themselves. 

Yet there was one thing Olive could not forget—their impending 
separation. How long it might be before she would again feel that 
strong arm round her! the arm which had so often been her pro- 
tection in childish troubles long ago; how long before those kind, 
‘faithful eyes would again look down upon her tenderly. The unfeel- 
ing marble clock upon the mantel-shelf ticked on inexorably; the 
moments were fleeting so fast, so fast! But the tender sadness on 
her face found no reflexion in her lover's, although it was soberly 
enough that Thorold presently said : 

“ Dear Olive! I have much to thank Heaven for, this day. The 
post this morning brings me news that the judges have selected my 
designs for the new Government buildings. I need not now return 
to Canada at all. Olive!” he spoke playfully though half sadly, 
‘you may have cause to be proud of your husband yet !” 

The flush of mingled shame and triumph—the triumph for him, the 
shame all for herself—had not faded from her expressive face when 
the door opened and the Archdeacon came in, rubbing his hands. 
He seemed not altogether surprised at the presence of the early 
visitor. Assyriology and cuneiform records had not perhaps quite 
banished the remembrance of some early passages which—which I 
suppose many veteran archdeacons count among the records of 
their lives. Olive had always been his favourite niece, and his kiss 
for her was especially kind that morning as he said playfully : 

“ Olive, the kettle has been boiling over, your mother and I are 
famished, and Viola is hunting for you all over the house!” 
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It was certainly more by good luck than good guiding that the 
breakfast got itself prepared. As it was, the Archdeacon swallowed, 
without a murmur, a double portion of sugar in his tea, while 
Thorold drank his coffee sugarless without even discovéring the 
fact. ‘There was sweetness enough in his cup that morning. 

Only Lady Mary’s meal was entirely satisfactory, being carefully 
arranged by Viola (who, alas! had no lover at hand to distract her 
thoughts), and eaten in the seclusion of her own room, apart from 
the bouleversement of idea which disturbed the others’ serenity. 

Lady Mary had had time to arrange herself leisurely in the hand- 
some morning wrapper which dignified her convalescence, before a 
knock at the door announced Olive ; Olive roused out of her usual 
calm to a flutter of nervous tremblings and blushings, which sat well 
upon her. She came behind her mother’s chair and tenderly kissed 
the broad, fair brow, then waited in silence. 

“Well, Olive, what is it? I see you have something to say to 
me.” 

“ Mamma, Mr. Thorold came here this morning.” 

“Yes? I thought he was going—or gone.” 

“ He has asked me to be his wife.” 

“And go to Canada!” 

“No; his work lies in England for the future, for he is chosen 
architect of the new Government buildings.” 

“ And what was your answer, Olive?” 

“Mamma! what could I say but ‘Yes!’” came the confession, 
with averted face. 

Lady Mary felt a strange dryness in her throat, and for a moment 
found a difficulty in swallowing. She paused to.smooth back the 
lace of her wrapper before she spoke again, and in the pause the last 
and proudest of her castles in the air came tumbling in ruins about 
her. 

“Come here, Olive, where I can see you.” 

She obeyed, and coming, knelt silently beside her mother. 

A glance at the happy, blushing, upturned face told Lady Mary all 
she needed to know. She took it between her hands caressingly, and 
smiled, and sighed. 

“ Ah, well! It is not what I once hoped, but I always liked him ; 
that is one comfort. And I see how it is with you, Olive.” 

‘“‘ Mother, he is so good, so noble—has borne so patiently with all 
my folly and perversity! Oh, I don’t deserve to be so happy !” 

If her mother and uncle were less happy than Olive herself in the 
prospect before her, they did not distress her with impotent regrets. 

When she had endured with what patience she might one of Mrs. 
Carr’s philippics, setting forth the folly. of preferring an obscure archi- 
tect to an eligible like Theodore Raleigh (she happened to be in one 
of her bitter moods), and when she had perused a severe remon- 
strance, filling two sheets of letter-paper, penned by her uncle, Lord 
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Castlemaine, the worst consequences of Olive’s unwise choice seemed 
over for the present. Olive had been left to bear the brunt of the 
general dissatisfaction alone, for Thorold could not postpone his 
business in town, and the morning express had carried him off as 
arranged. 

While he was away that first afternoon, Olive did the very sweetest 
thing possible, for which Miss Hammond always loved her. She 
walked across the Close to the Minor Canon’s house, which she had 
never entered since the evening of her uncomfortable visit to Viola, 
and herself broke to John’s aunt the astounding news of her engage- 
ment, with an air of grace and dignity which won the old lady’s heart 
at once. 

“‘T wish I had never believed a word against her! I never shall 
again!” cried Olive’s newly-won champion, with honest enthusiasm. 
** Of course such admiration as she has had is a great trial—yes, we 
all know that. I dare say we should have been just as proud in her 
place. Oh, yes, no doubt we should!” cried the kind little woman, 
with ready excuses. ‘“ But I must say Miss Egerton is not one bit 
spoiled, and John is a very lucky man !” 

“Not a doubt of it, Miss Hammond.” 

It was Mrs. Warburton who spoke, for the conversation was taking 
place in the pause for tea at one of the sociable little gatherings, with 
a view to Dorcas work, which Miss Hammond held periodically. 
‘“‘Intimately connected as I am with the dear Egertons,” pursued 
Mrs. Warburton, “I speak with authority when I assure you that your 
nephew is most fortunate. But for that unhappy fiasco about the Kane 
marriage, he might have had more difficulty in his wooing. I under- 
stand the affair was a terrible blow to Lady Mary—she will scarcely 
hold her head so high again. Some people say it was a judgment on 
her for her pride ; but we must not be uncharitable.” 

‘Certainly not, Mrs. Warburton. Those who know Lady Mary 
will respect her all the more for the patient way in which she has 
borne her misfortunes,” said Mrs. Warburton’s hostess indignantly. 

“Perhaps so.” Mrs. Warburton shrugged her shoulders. “But 
if her pride is not humbled, it ought to be. I should not care for 
one of my daughters to be made the public talk like Rose 
Egerton.” 

“Indeed I hope they never will,” put in Mrs. Bythesea, with a 
little smile that would have been pronounced malicious in anyone 
less good-natured. 

“T hear Colonel Kane has vowed never to speak to one of the 
family again,” ventured a near neighbour of Mrs. Warburton’s, per- 
haps on that lady’s authority, for the Egerton affair had been often 
discussed between them. 

“That I can contradict,” said Miss Hammond, still ruffled. 
“Colonel Kane has called several times to enquire for Lady 
Mary. 
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“And, oh, dear! I am afraid we are beginning to gossip. I 
really think we had better say no more about it. Perhaps Mrs. 
Bythesea will be kind enough to read us a little more about 
‘ England’s Royal Home.’ I am sure we shall all like that.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HOME, 


Lapy Mary was growing stronger and better every day, yet she 
still clung to the seclusion of her own room, and showed a strange 
reluctance to mix with the world again—her world whose sympathetic 
speech or significant silence would alike be atrial. But there was 
one inevitable ordeal which must be gone through—the first interview 
with Mrs. Carr, and the time came when it could no longer be put 
off. Poor Lady Mary made up her mind to the effort, and one 
morning when Olive came into her room after breakfast, she said, 
with a faint attempt at cheerfulness : “I feel better than usual to-day, 
Olive. I think I will go and see your aunt presently.” 

“Are you sure you are equal to it, mother dear?” Olive 
asked, anxiously. Both were conscious of a feeling that the inter- 


view must needs be a trying one. 
“Yes; I shall not stay long. And you must come with me, Olive,” 


said Lady Mary, with a weary sigh. 

So at noon the visit was made in semi-regal fashion, Olive 
announcing it beforehand with some ceremony, and then returning 
to escort her mother, who looked queenly and stately as ever in her 
grey morning négligé. But Mrs. Carr could not but perceive the 
lines which mental suffering had traced upon the placid face since 
she had last seen it, and subdued for the moment by the dignity of 
grief, her greeting was given in a gentler tone than of old. If the 
wind had not been in the east, and if the talk could have been kept 
to indifferent topics there might have been little to complain of, but 
the discussion of home affairs was inevitable sooner or later, and 
presently it came. , 

‘Well, Mary, this is a pretty piece of business! I am not sur- 
prised you should look so old and worn. It certainly is not pleasant 
to have the Egerton name dragged through the mire, and the 
Egerton doings in everyone’s mouth, from baker boys to dressmakers’ 


apprentices.” 

Poor Lady Mary sighed. 

Mrs. Carr continued, deaf to the appeal to her generosity made by 
her sister-in-law’s pale face and quivering lip. 

“IT always expected something of the kind; and now, forsooth, 
Olive must needs make us another nine-days’ wonder by marrying 
an insignificant person that neither you nor I would have looked at 
in our day, Mary! I suppose he is what people call a ‘rough 
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diamond,’ though why a man must needs be a diamond because he 
is rough, I never can understand !” 

“ Aunt Charlotte, you mistake,” Olive began indignantly. 

‘There, there, don’t excite yourself, child,” her aunt interposed 


quickly. ‘Perhaps under the circumstances you could not be 
expected to do better for yourself. It is not everyone who 
would care now to be connected with—” Olive started up, 


regardless of the restraining hand Lady Mary laid upon her arm, as 
she turned upon her a look of appeal, which seemed to say like the 
Mexican chief upon the rack to his companion in torture: “Am JZ 
upon a bed of roses?” Her patience had come to an end, and with 
an abrupt ‘‘ Excuse me, mother,” she hurried from the room. 

Lady Mary sank back in her chair. She was at her sister-in-law’s 
mercy, and could only endure in silence the re-opening of wounds 
that were still smarting. 

Olive rushed tumultuously up and down steps, and along passages, 
to Viola’s room, and began, white with indignation: ‘I can bear no 
more, Viola; pray go and rescue mamma from Aunt Charlotte’s 
clutches, She is enough to drive one wild! Don’t lose a moment. 
They are alone together.” 

Meantime, Lady Mary, left defenceless, was making a desperate 
effort to turn the conversation on pleasanter subjects, and spoke of 
Miles. For a moment her sister-in-law’s eyes lost their cynical 
expression. 

“Miles! Ah! we are all proud of Miles! I trust he may come 
back safe, though one can never tell when these cases may take a 
bad turn.” Mrs. Carr’s ominous shake of the head sent a pang to 
the mother’s heart, but she tried to shake off the impression, and 
roused herself to say cheerfully : 

“Come, Charlotte, we must hope for the best.” 

“Yes; there is no harm in that. I have nothing to say against 
Miles. He is a good fellow, though I shall always maintain not one 
bit too good for Viola Keith, or Viola Romayne, as I suppose every- 
one will have to call her now.” 

The malicious twinkle in Mrs. Carr’s eyes was not needed to 
point the shaft under which Lady Mary visibly writhed. 

“She will be called Viola Egerton, I fancy, as soon as Miles can 
manage it,” said Lady Mary, with a faint smile. 

‘* Ah! the wounded hero must have his way, of course. And you 
have had to give in after all. Another of your mistakes, Mary! But 
of course, even the wisest of us can’t be infallible in our judgment.” 

Here the curtain was pushed aside, and Viola came quickly up to 
them, never more welcome, to one at least of the pair. 

“Dear Lady Mary ! how glad I am to see you out of your room 
at last !” 

“ And how glad I shall be to find myself back in it!” murmured 
Lady Mary, as she rose with scarcely concealed impatience. “ Viola, 
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give me your arm. Mrs, Carr and I are both tired, and it is nearly 
luncheon time. Good-bye, Charlotte.” 

** Good-bye, Mary. Thanks for your visit. I hope it will do you 
no harm. After all,” she finished consolingly, “perhaps it is more 
comfortable to have found out that all one’s swans are geese; then, 
at least, one knows what to expect of them!” 

Lady Mary tightened her grasp of Viola’s arm, and silently, with 
compressed lips and head erect, walked back to her room. Viola 
drew forward the large easy chair, and settled her comfortably in it. 
As she came behind and arranged the pillows, Lady Mary looked up 
with a pathetic, wearied face, whose silent anguish Viola could well 
interpret. She bent down tenderly, and pressed her lips to Lady 
Mary’s pale cheek, with a lingering touch which would fain have 
kissed away the pain. These mute caresses of hers were more 
appreciated than any words could be. 

Lady Mary’s eyes slowly filled with tears. She was feeble as yet, 
and not herself. 

“* My dear child! when I think of the hours you have spent in 
those rooms! the daily vexations * 

** One gets accustomed to it,” said Viola, brightly, interrupting her. 
** Tt has done me no harm, and taught me patience. And now, while 
you rest, Iam going back to try and talk Mrs. Carr into a pleasanter 
frame of mind.” 

For even Viola was, for once, wrought up to a pitch of indignation 
which emboldened her to tell Mrs. Carr how much her unkind 
remarks had wounded Olive’s feelings. At last, having persuaded 
her to make some sort of amende, she went back triumphant to her 
friend. 

“Olive, Mrs. Carr asked me to tell you that she is sorry if she 
said anything to vex you just now.” 

“Tf!” exclaimed Olive, still indignant. 

‘Indeed, I think you had better forget about it. You see, an 
easterly wind is trying to most people, and ——” 

“You are a capital peacemaker, Viola, and mean well, but I know 
quite well who pulled the wires to make my aunt send a civil message. 
And now, I should like to know exactly what she did say!” 

“Just what I told you, dear; you don’t think I would have 
invented it!” 

‘* And what besides ?” 

“Oh! nothing particular.” 

* Viola, I insist upon hearing.” 

“Well, if you will have it, she said—she said ——” A gleam of 
mirth dawned in Viola’s eyes, and an irrepressible smile parted her 
lips. ‘*Oh! Olive, don’t be angry! She said she daresayed the 
young man was no worse than ‘ others of his class,’ and if you liked 
to take him up and introduce him, she would do her best to be 
civil to him !” 
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It was only a few days after this that the even tenor of life under 
the Archdeacon’s roof was interrupted by Viola’s announcement of 
her intention of leaving St. Brenda’s, 

If the Dean and Chapter in a body had suddenly proposed taking 
their departure, the suggestion could not have roused more opposi- 
tion in Lady Mary’s breast. 

“Going away! What are you dreaming of, Viola! Going away 
when Miles is already homeward bound, and every day, please 
Heaven ! brings him nearer to us! Are you tired of us, and of 
St. Brenda’s, pray ?” 

‘“‘ Neither, dear Lady Mary. You know I should never leave you 
from choice, but—but ” blushing hotly—‘‘I don’t wish to be 
here when Captain Egerton returns.” 

It was noteworthy that Lady Mary’s son, who, during the weeks 
of their distress and anxiety had been always “ Miles” with Viola, 
‘was now transformed into “Captain Egerton,” and spoken of with 
formal respect. 

“* My dear child, don’t you understand that I have withdrawn all 
objection to your engagement? Miles could not bring me a 
daughter whom I could love more dearly—for her own sake!” 

Lady Mary’s honesty prompted the conclusion, and the half-sigh 
which accompanied it. 

“You are very good ”—Viola returned the pressure of the hand 
which held hers—‘ but—I must go. Do you forget that your son 
is absolutely free? He may have changed his mind.” : 

“You think it likely ?” 

The hot colour mounted once more in Viola’s face. ‘No, I 
don’t. But,” with some spirit, “I will not stay here to be thrust 
upon him whether he will or no.” 

“And where may Your Independence think of going to?” 
enquired Lady Mary. 

“To my old governess in Bloomsbury, where I was staying before 
I came here. I have written to say I will be with her on Tuesday 
week—if that will suit you, Lady Mary ?” 

“Of course it will not suit me to lose you, but a wilful woman 
must have her way.” 

Time sped swiftly, while the A7zgy// was riding the high seas 
bringing their wounded hero, as they hoped, day by day nearer to 
them and convalescence. Thorold undertook to meet him at 
Southampton. The Archdeacon was glad to be spared the journey, 
and Lady Mary was not yet equal to so much fatigue and excite- 
ment. 

Viola’s spirits sank to zero as the day for her departure approached, 
but no persuasion would induce her to delay it. Even the very last 
evening Lady Mary once more tried to shake her resolution as they 
sat in the fire-light after dinner, depressed and meiancholy under the 
shadow of the approaching separation. 
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But Viola was firm. 

**No, dear Lady Mary, to-morrow is the utmost limit. I would 
not have waited till then but that I want to be with you as long as 
possible, and it is clear that the Avgy// cannot arrive before Thursday 
at earliest.” 

“‘So John Thorold says, though I fancy the passage has some- 
times been made more quickly.” 

“But not at this time of year,” said Olive, “although I wish I 
could think so. These last few days of waiting have seemed 
interminable ! ” 

Perhaps Viola thought so too, though she said nothing. Only 
turning to Olive, she presently said gently: ‘‘ Olive, I have been 
intending to ask you—will you send me a telegram directly you hear 
of the ship’s arrival? I shall be anxious to hear of it as soon as 
possible.” 

“Oh! you take so much interest at least!” said Lady Mary, with 
pleasant irony. 

Viola gave her a deprecating look, which seemed to beseech her 
forbearance. Indeed she was in no spirits for teasing. Although 
she would not for worlds have remained for Miles to find her at 
St. Brenda’s, it cost her dear to leave the place on the very eve of 
his return. 

‘I wonder there was no letter from John this morning,” said Lady 
Mary, presently. ‘I hoped that he might have heard which day 
the Argyll was expected.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it has not even reached Madeira yet,” suggested Olive. 

While they were still discussing the well-worn subject, and Viola 
was once more demonstrating that it was impossible to hope for the 
traveller’s return before Thursday, there came a sound of approaching 
carriage wheels, and a ring at the bell. 

“‘ How tiresome!” sighed Olive. ‘An interruption on our last 
evening together. I am not in the humour for visitors.” Then, 
after a few minutes’ pause, which allowed the front door to be opened : 
“ Surely that is not John’s voice! Oh, what can have happened!” 

Lady Mary started to her feet pale and trembling. Viola came to 
her side and clasped her hand with an instinctive childlike action. 
Whatever was to come they could bear it best so, together. 

Olive darted out into the midst of the commotion inthe hall: It 
was John indeed. In a moment more the door was thrown wide 
open, and Olive, roused out of her usual calm, appeared ushering 
him in, while, supported upon his arm, leaned a tall slight figure 
wrapped in plaid and overcoat. There was a stifled cry. ‘ Miles! 
my boy!” Lady Mary was sobbing on her son’s neck. Viola 
shrank back into the shadow of the curtain. Her limbs trembled, 
almost refusing to support her now that the supreme moment had 
come. Every sensation seemed paralysed. 

But the flickering fire-light found her out in her hiding-place. 
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Miles, too, releasing his mother and looking round with the eager 
gaze she knew so well, descried the shrinking figure in the background. 

“Yes, here she is; but you are only just in time,” said Lady Mary, 
playfully. 

She put out her hand, and drew Viola forward, with a little touch 
of unconscious solemnity in the act. And then there was no more 
hesitation. Miles made onestep. His right arm still hung helpless 
in its sling, but the other sufficed to clasp her closely to him in a 
caress of unspeakable tenderness, and, without more words, Viola 
understood that her perplexities were all at an end, and her fate 
decided. 


Miles, in day-dreams during his months of exile, had often pictured 
- to himself that peaceful hearth, with the soft shine of fire and candle- 
light falling upon the familiar home-faces ; perhaps, with the hopeful- 
ness of a boyish nature, he had sometimes even imagined the circle 
widened out to take in 


‘* A nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one 
Yet, than all other.” 


And now, behold! the wild, venturesome fancies realised at last ! 

The traveller’s return, so much sooner than expected, was owing to 
no plot of Thorold’s—as Viola in her secret heart at first believed— 
but simply to the good fortune of a favourable passage. 

“‘T gave you the utmost limit,” said Thorold, answering her accus- 
ing look, “for I knew you would all be waiting, and watching, and 
tormenting yourselves over every hour’s delay, and when I heard early 
this morning that the Avgy// was in sight, it seemed better to anneunce 
its arrival ourselves, and enjoy the pleasure of your surprise. You 
forgive me, don’t you, Viola?” 

Viola, with a hand held fast in Miles’s, and a great load of doubt 
and pain lifted from her heart, smiled him a re-assuring answer. 

“Ah, yes! You have not heard that story yet, Miles! You 
don’t know that Viola proposed giving you the fatigue of a trip to 
Town in search of her. Indeed, her trunks are probably packed, 
and her labels written at this moment! Perhaps she will go ali 
the same; she is very independent!” 

Viola’s gentle, “‘ Please don’t, Lady Mary!” was drowned in 
Miles’s hearty : 

“No, that she won’t. She came here to please herself, as Mrs. 
Carr’s Companion ; she shall remain to please me—as mine!” 


THE END. 


VOL. XXXVI. 
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ON THE RIVER. 


By Lapy DunsBoyne. 


ie S° Vane is at his old tricks again! If I were that girl's fathe, 


or brother, I should be inclined to express my opinion of his 
tactics pretty strongly !” 

“Is that Miss Elliot? I have noticed him by her side more 
than half the evening—but, if I may judge from the lady’s ex- 
pression, his attentions are not otherwise than acceptable.” 

*Splendidly handsome girl, isn’t she? Alice Hargreaves, the new 
beauty, is not a patch upon her, in my opinion.” 

“Handsome enough—for those who admire that style—great 
eastern eyes, and Juno-like figure. For my own part, I prefer some- 
thing softer and more feminine.” 

“So apparently did Vane yesterday morning. He was sitting in 
the park, under Mrs. Fairfax’s parasol, for over an hour and a half. 
How a proud girl like Blanche Elliot can stand such open rivalry 
passes my comprehension.” 

“Mrs. Fairfax? The widow of Jack Fairfax, of the Artillery?” 

“Even so—Nina Forrester, that was. You must remember her, 
Grahame—a pretty little fair-haired thing, who looks as if a puff of 
wind would blow her away. She is awfully well off—Jack took care 
of that, poor old chap! And really she looks hardly more than a 
child,still, though she has a little girl, as pretty as herself, over five 
years old.” 

“ And she is flirting with young Vane, you say ?” 

“ Flirting ! She’s the veriest little flirt in England. Her villa at 
Twickenham is a paradise for that kind of amusement. Sloping 
lawn down to the river—boat always ready—strawberries and cream 
—and a pretty little hostess so charmed to see you if you run down 
for a breath of fresh air on a hot afternoon. She has been up in 
town this week, staying with her brother, but was to go home 
yesterday.” 

During this last speech, Colonel Grahame’s attention has apparently 
been chiefly bestowed upon Miss Elliot, and the countenance of the 
man who is so assiduously bending over her. 

It is a very good-looking face—a face which one of Sir Reginala 
Vane’s dog-loving friends has sometimes likened to a Gordon setter, 
with dark lustrous eyes and delicate profile—and if there are weak 
lines marring the mouth and chin, they are concealed by the black 
silky moustache and beard which cover both. He is a popular 
man, especially with women, who easily learn to call him “ Reggie,” 
and smile over the rather free-and-easy compliments, which have a 
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charm of their own when uttered in that low musical murmur. In 
fact, a drawing-room pet of the nineteenth century, such as one 
meets with here and there in the course of every season. 

Of a very different type is Leslie Grahame, the man who, standing 
in the doorway, has been listening to the careless remarks of a 
gossiping acquaintance. Of Scottish descent, and with the rugged 
cast of features common to that nation, he might, except for his 
commanding height, pass unnoticed in the crowd assembled at 
Lady Hetherington’s At Home. But probably, on an Aldershot 
field-day, a spectator would pick out the cavalry officer who sits his 
horse so gallantly (though three fingers of his bridle-hand are gone, 
and he is fain to wind the charger’s reins round his wrist) as an 
object of curiosity. 

For do not other medals, besides those so lately won in Egypt, 
decorate his breast: and is there not some tale of heroism and 
danger, almost unparalleled in modern annals, connected with the 
Cross earned at Ulundi? 

Blanche Elliot, keen-witted in reading countenances, has singled 
him out this evening, and appeals to Vane with a half-conscious laugh. 

‘Pray who is that stern-looking man leaning against the door? 
He appears to take an interest in me—this is the second time I have 
caught him gazing this way.” 

“Is that so remarkable? I should have thought the occurrence 
too frequent and natural to attract your attention—although it zs 
rather wonderful for Colonel Grahame to condescend to notice any- 
one. His head is usually in the clouds.” 

“He looks out of place here—and feels it. See, he is ‘sloping 
off,’ as you say. Grahame—I remember the name—a V.C., is he 
not?” 

“Just so. A great hero in his way, but not a very amusing 
companion in ordinary life. I only know him by sight however. 
But tell me once more: when and where am I to see you again ?” 

Miss Elliot is playing with her fan, and contrives with it to hide 
the colour that for a moment overspreads her face at this question. 

As she remains silent, he repeats it more eagerly. 

“You know my hours—I always ride in the evening during this 
hot weather—six to eight. I shall probably do so to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Vane’s handsome face betrays evident dis- 
turbance. ‘I am afraid I shall be out of town. Very provoking— 
an old engagement with a relation.” 

“Why stoop to prevarication, Sir Reginald?” Blanche has risen 
now, and her dark eyes are flashing. ‘ You are your own master.— 
See, mamma is beckoning to me. Good night.—You will find it cool 
and pleasant on the river to-morrow.” And with this parting shot 
she is gone; leaving Vane, looking decidedly foolish, and what is 
worse, unpleasantly conscious that he is looking so. 

“By George!” he soliloquises, as he lights a cigar during his 
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midnight walk to his club. ‘ How savage she can look when she 
pleases! Yet I don’t know but that I admire her all the more—a 
flare-up shows off those magnificent eyes, and the very fact of jealousy 
betrays an interest in my movements. Still the widow is decidedly 
pretty—and I have been down on my luck lately, and sadly need a 
windfall. And I really believe she is fond of me, dear little soul.” 

And Sir Reginald Vane’s reflections, not leading him to any satis- 
factory conclusion, the next afternoon finds him at Waterloo, taking a 
return ticket to Twickenham. . 

Five minutes’ walk from the latter station brings him to a charming 
little villa, with green lawn sloping down to the river; while from be- 
neath a weeping-ash, a dainty little figure, emerging from the depths 
of a chaise longue, comes with hand extended to meet him. 

In her cool white summer draperies, and with the flickering sun- 
beams lighting up her great childish blue eyes and waves of pale gold 
hair, Mrs. Fairfax is as pleasant an object on a blazing July day as 
any man’s eye could wish to rest upon. So Reggie Vane thinks, as, 
with a sigh and murmur of satisfaction, he sinks into a seat by her 
side, takes off his hat, and helps himself uninvited from the fragrant 
pile of strawberries in the basket near at hand. 

“‘ Rrightfully hot in London, is not it?” asks his hostess, sympa- 
thetically. “Even here, Queenie and I have been able to do 
nothing but lounge about in the shade and eat strawberries. Where 
is the child, by-the-bye ?” 

A tiny counterpart of herself, giving promise of even greater 
beauty, here comes up, and presents a little hand to Vane ; but when 
he attempts to kiss her, she shakes her yellow curls over her face and 
struggles away. 

“Why, Queenie, what have I done?” he asks, half-offended, yet 
too languid to go in pursuit of the baby coquette. 

The mother’s silvery laugh rings out merrily. ‘ You forgot to take 
away the rose she gave you when you were last here. Never mind, 
Queenie, you must forgive him now.” 

“ And won’t you bring me another in token of pardon?” as the 
rose-bud mouth meets his half-reluctantly. Queenie hesitates, but is 
finally conquered by that winning voice and smile, and goes off in 
quest of the desired gift. 

“ And now, monsieur,” says the little woman, leaning back on her 
cushions, and surveying her visitor through the large innocent blue 
eyes, “‘ how has the world been treating you since we last met ? Come, 
give an account of yourself. Where were you last night?” 

“ Dined at the St. Elmos’. Stupid affair, and intolerably hot—and 
no one worth speaking to.” 

“Miss Elliot was not there?” This ina careless little tone of 
enquiry. . 

“No. I took in one of the girls of the house, who had not two 
words to say for herself.” 
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“And so left the field open for your eloquence! Come, Reggie, 
don’t be cross ; take some more strawberries. I want you to amuse 
me now you ave here. Where did you go afterwards ?” 

“To a couple of stupid crushes—really a barbarous institution 
in this weather. Lady Hetherington’s rooms were tolerably cool, 
however.” 

“And you enjoyed yourself there? It is hardly like you to honour 
an evening rout when there is no dancing—unless some special 
attraction tempted you.” 

“* And how could that be, when you were at Twickenham ?” 

“Well meant, my friend, but hardly so gracefully expressed as I 
should have expected from you. Queenie, darling, run in and ask 
why they don’t bring tea.” 

‘‘ Here it comes—and—confound it !—another visitor. Why can- 
not that butler of yours learn discretion ? ” 

“‘ Because I prefer to exercise my own,” replies Mrs. Fairfax. And 
the little figure is drawn up, and the baby-face takes an expression for 
a moment which warns Vane he has gone too far. 

“Who would have thought,” he murmurs into his beard, “ that the 
little pussy cat could show such claws?” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fairfax has risen and moved forward to receive 
her new guest. ‘The servant mumbles a name which she does not 
catch, and she lifts her pretty appealing eyes in some perplexity to 
the stranger’s face. 

Something she reads in that grave bronzed countenance that brings 
back old memories—recalling a time long passed away, before poor 
Jack Fairfax won ‘her with his hasty impetuous tale of love—before 
she had, as it were, leapt suddenly from childhood into the glare and 
excitement of a spoiled beauty’s life. Nor is the dream dispelled 
when the visitor speaks, unconsciously softening his deep tones with 
the gentleness he would have used in addressing a child. 

“You have forgotten me, Mrs. Fairfax? I do not wonder—it is 
years since we met—and ——” 

“No, no,” she suddenly cried, with a joyous clap of her hands. 
“You are Captain Grahame—my playfellow of long ago. I re- 
member you quite well now; but so much has happened since those 
days ——” 

‘ I know,” he answers gently, wondering whether the shadow in 
her blue eyes is caused by Jack’s memory, or—as he looks at the 
handsome young fellow so evidently at home in this garden—by 
Jack’s chosen successor. And then the two men glare at one 
another, after the fashion common to Englishmen when they meet 
for the first time, and are uncertain whether to be on friendly terms 
or fly at each other’s throats. 

“Sir Reginald Vane—Captain—no, it is Colonel now, surely? 
I thought so—Colonel Grahame.” And while a stiff bow is ex- 
changed, she proceeds to pour out the tea. 
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Vane renews his attentions to Queenie, but she, from some per- 
verse instinct of coquetry, bestows all her favours upon the Colonel, 
whose grave aspect would hardly prove attractive to children in 
general. - Yet it melts into a kindly smile, as, lifting the little one on 
his knee, he glances from her¢face to that of the mother, older only 
by some eighteen years, and recalls the days when Nina Forrester 
had sat as confidingly on the knee of the shy young cornet. 

“You will let me scull you up the river, Mrs. Fairfax?” says 
Vane, as he puts down his tea-cup. “I have not forgotten ” (here 
his voice takes a more tender inflexion) “our last expedition to 
Hampton Court.” 

Mrs. Fairfax looks doubtfully towards her other guest, who some- 
what stiffly observes: ‘‘ Don’t let me be any hindrance to your plans. 
Or perhaps you will allow me to take an oar in your service.” 

Vane’s face darkens, but the widow claps her hands and answers 


gaily : “Capital ! It would really have been hard work for ove alone’ ~ 


in this heat.” 

So Queenie runs to fetch her mother’s hat, but at the last moment 
finds the charms of a favourite kitten’s society irresistible, and elects 
to remain on terra firma herself. 

Vane pulls stroke, and the boat glides smoothly away from the 
emerald bank, and out into the glassy expanse of water, amid scores 
of others gaily laden with a similar freight, and looking as if 
playing their part in some holiday scene. 

“This has been very hard on me,” murmurs Vane, bending 
forward, so that his words are audible to the fair steerer only. ‘“ My 
pleasant afternoon all spoiled, because —— ” 

“Because you are a foolish, self-willed boy,” answers the little 
woman, who, albeit some four years his junior, sometimes likes to play 
at maternal airs. “Come, shake off your fit of the blues! be 
agreeable, and stay and dine with us.” 

“With ws? Are you going” (very low) “to invite, that fellow 
too?” 

“Certainly Iam. He is one of my very oldest friends ”—(“ old 
enough!” grumbles Vane)—‘“‘and I have not seen him for years. 
We have /eaps of things to say to one another.” 

“Then you will certainly get through them better uninterrupted,” 
says Sir Reginald, in a spiteful sotto voce. Then aloud: “I am 
awfully sorry, Mrs. Fairfax, but I have just remembered that I have 
to dine out to-night. I am afraid I must ask you to land me at 
Surbiton, so that I can get home by train. Steer more to the right, 
please ; you are running us into that barge.” 

“What, are you growing nervous?” and again that sweet clear 
laugh rings out, and Vane grinds his teeth as he feels, rather than 
sees, that a grim smile is overspreading the face behind him. 

When Surbiton is reached at length, he scarcely attempts to dis- 
guise his relief, as he springs ashore. 
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‘Good-bye! Many thanks, Mrs, Fairfax. I may come over again 
soon ?” 

“If you like—only it is best to give me notice beforehand, as I 
might be in London for the day. But, yes,”—-softening as his face 
falls—‘“ come when you like. Any day this week.” 

The Colonel’s heavy moustache has sustained sundry pulls during 
this colloquy, and his face is a shade graver than usual as he steps 
into the vacant seat, and possesses himself of both oars. As with a 
few vigorous strokes the boat is once more in motion, the widow’s 
eye for the first time lights upon the maimed left hand, and she ex- 
claims in dismay : 

“* When—how—did ¢hat happen ?” 

“Tn South Africa—long ago. * Don’t be afraid. My sculling may 
be somewhat clumsy, but I will promise to get you safely home in 
due course of time.” 

“Oh! I was not thinking of myself. But does it not hurt you ? 
I am so sorry I did not know before Sir Reginald left us! Or stay— 
could I help you, I wonder ?” 

‘With those tiny baby hands of yours? No, no, I am getting on 
perfectly well; but give that steam-launch more space, or we shall 
get a tossing after she has passed.” 

A silence follows, during which both are busy with their own 
reflections. When Mrs. Fairfax lifts her eyes to her companion’s 
face, it is so grave that she exclaims in wonder : 

“T was going to say, ‘A penny for your thoughts,’ but from 
the expression of your countenance yours must be weighty enough 
to be worth much more. Won’t you be generous and impart them 
gratis ?” 

A long pause, during which she leans over the side of the boat 
and idly dabbles one hand in the water. 

‘‘ Take care,” he says, warningly ; ‘ you will lose your rings.” 

‘‘T have none on that hand; except ” 

She takes the little white fingers out of the water, and gazes half- 
sadly on the thick gold band—Jack’s wedding-ring—placed there six 
years ago, and only eighteen months before Jack’s own honest heart 
was still and cold. 

Leslie Grahame is looking at it also, and somehow the sight nerves 
him to the next words he has to say. 

“It is a long time since we met, is it not? I was with poor Jack 
when he bought that ring, and a few days later we had orders for 
India, and so I missed the wedding. But I did not forget my old 
friend or his bride—nor,” he adds, more gently, “‘ did I forget you 
when sadder news reached me. Poor Jack!” he says, dreamily, 
his thoughts busy with the boy-friend of his youth, and in a manner 
forgetting that he is speaking to that friend’s widow; “so young, so 
open-hearted and generous ——” 

‘¢ All that and more,” she says, quickly ; “ he was too good for this 
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cold, hard world. Ah me! to think that Jack, who was so strong, 
should have been taken, and little me left to face life alone !” 

“You have your child.” Unconsciously his tone has grown a 
little stern again. 

“Darling Queenie! Yes. But it zs dull sometimes, and one 
wants someone to consult—to lean on.” 

“ And you think to find that someone in Reginald Vane?” 

He is sorry the next moment to have blurted out the words, but it 
is too late to recall them. She flashes a glance at him, and he meets 
it steadily, expecting to be assailed with a torrent of feminine wrath, 
but is taken aback at meeting instead a sudden burst of tears. 

“ Mrs, Fairfax—what a brute I am !—forgive me. I have lived so 
much alone that I have fallen into a dreadful habit of speaking my 
thoughts aloud.” 

“But how came you to have such thoughts ?” 

“Could I help it? Only last night I heard your names coupled 
together by the voice of common gossip, and to-day have I not seen 
some confirmation of the report? And I would not presume to 
find fault, though I was once not only Jack’s friend, but almost a 
rough elder brother to you in the forgotten days of long ago.” 

“ Not forgotten,” murmurs a stifled voice; “only I wondered why 
you never came to see me.” 

“It was best not. I . Jack loved and trusted me—his mentor, 
as he used to call me, poor boy! But now—now, Nina, I cannot 
but think of the old days when I see you about to take an irretriev- 
able step with one whom I cannot think worthy ——” 

“You are jealous! Our grave Colonel actually condescending to 
such a weakness! And pray, may I ask, what makes you think Sir 
Reginald Vane unworthy—I don’t say of little me—but of any good 
thing the world can bestow ?” 

*‘His dishonourable conduct towards another woman. Forgive 
me, Nina—heaven knows I would sooner bite my tongue out than 
say it—but he is playing a double part in this; making up to you 
for your fortune, while his heart—what heart he has to give—belongs 
to Miss Elliot. I saw him by her side last night. I watched the 
looks and signs that passed between them, and I speak solemn truth 
when I say that I believe he has won that poor girl’s affections, and 
that in sober earnest he cares for her. And now that I have said my 
say, and brought a cloud over the face I have always connected with 
heaven’s sunshine, I will go my way; only asking that, as time 
softens your anger, you will try to think a little kindly of me. Here 
is your landing-place.” 

And he pulls the boat into the tiny creek, and, resting on his oars, 
waits for her to spring ashore, and give him his final gesture of 
dismissal. But Nina does not move. Her head is bent down, and 
so overshadowed by her hat that he cannot read the expression of 
the faintly-flushed face. 
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It seems ages to him before the silence is broken. At last—“ Did 
you always think me a dreadful flirt ?” 

He is startled and taken unawares by the appealing tone. Fain 
would he answer a re-assuring negative, but memories of the old days 
again rise before his mind—visions of the sweet little playmate 
grown suddenly into an exacting vain piece of womanhood—of poor 
Jack’s alternate rapture and despair in the days of his brief, ill- 
considered courtship—and truth, the guiding-star of Leslie Grahame’s 
nature, compels him to answer: 

“TI don’t think you could help it—some women are formed to be 
the torment of every man who comes near them—it was your nature 
to be sweet and loveable.” 

“And now I am grown older and harder—and care only for 
admiration, so that I could stoop to pick up a heart that belongs of 
right to another woman. Oh, Leslie! you thought this!” 

‘“* By Heaven, I did you injustice,” cries the Colonel, in a burst of 
self-reproach. ‘I’ve been insulting you all this time, and you have 
borne it like an angel: just as you used in the old days, when I 
was a big unmannerly boy, and tyrannised over you like the ruffian 
I was.” 

* And I liked you through it all.” This is spoken very softly. 

“ Nina, Nina, do not drive me mad. You can do it—you always 
could—I went away years ago because I knew you cared for Jack.” 

“You did?” 

“Was I not right? You would never have chosen me—the grave 
stern Scotchman, fifteen years your senior, in preference to that 
bright, sunny-hearted lad? And now, don’t think, dear, that I have 
come back to harass you. I would not have seen you to-day, but 
that I could not bear to leave you unwarned of the gossip-afloat. 
But now that you know, your woman’s wit and your own brave little 
heart will prove your best defence. Good-bye, Nina. Say once 
that you forgive me—as you used long ago.” 

* Leslie!” 

It is well that the drooping branches of a weeping willow have 
made a little secluded bower of the landing-place ; well, too, that the 
gardener, coming down to moor the boat, does not arrive a minute 
sooner, or his astonished eyes might have seen what Queenie after- 
wards mysteriously reports. ‘My mammie crying, and Colonel 
Grahame comforting her, as mammie does me when I tumble down, 
holding her head on his shoulder and stroking her hair.” 

For Leslie Grahame’s long-repressed tale of love has been spoken 
at last, and the little playfellow of early days—the prize which he 
gave up in bitter self-denial to his boy friend—has whispered to him 

the “ Yes” which, had he been more farsighted, might have been 
spoken long ago, and have spared him years of self-inflicted exile. 




















A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S SPELL. 


Vee was very lovely, and also very romantic. At seventeen 

she thought it strange that she had never been in love, and felt 
some curiosity as to what the sensation might be like. Of course if 
the “ higher education of women” had been in vogue ; if Cambridge 
examinations had claimed her youthful ardour, and if her fair head 
had been filled with abstruse geometrical questions, there would have 
been no room for so unprofitable a speculation as to whether a 
knight would come to woo. Alas, my Violet bloomed before these 
favoured days, and in her ignorance and simplicity she sought for a 
sign. 

It was Midsummer-eve, and Violet’s bosom friend, Cora, sat 
gazing at her with admiration, while the maid brushed out her golden 
tresses, 

“Cora, to-morrow is Midsummer-day,” said Violet. ‘“ Let us try a 
spell at midnight.” 

‘“* What sort of a spell?” demanded Cora, lazily. 

‘** One is to walk backwards to a rose-bush and pick from it a bud ; 
you must not see the bud —— ” 

“ We couldn’t see much of it at midnight, dear,” interrupted Cora. 

“No. I mean you must keep it behind your back until you get 
home ——” 

“ Sti] walking backwards ?” murmured Cora. 

“‘Of course not, Cora—how can you be so foolish? Walk home 
any way you like, and then put the rose-bud, wéthout looking at it, in 
a box; or some other safe place, where you must keep it until 
Christmas-day. On that day you must wear it, and whoever notices 
the withered rosebud to you first will be your husband.” 

“Good gracious! Have you to wait six months on chance? and 
then perhaps some aged friend of your father’s will notice the bud!” 
exclaimed Cora. ‘‘ One never sees any nice young men on Christmas- 
day, except one’s cousins.” A slight sigh indicated that sometimes 
even cousins were nice young men. 

“Then another spell is to take an apple and eat it before a looking- 
glass,” resumed Violet. ‘‘ And if you are to marry that year, the face 
of your future husband will look over your shoulder.” 

“ How frightful ! ” 

The maid looked scandalised. Perkins fully sympathised with her 
young mistress, and wondered how anyone could say it would be 
“ frightful.” 

“Well, but, Cora dear,” said the beauty, pleadingly, “you will try 
to please me, won’t you?” 
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“ Anything to please you, love. Is it to be the apple or the rose- 
bud ?” 

“Oh, the rosebud; that’s the surest. We'll try it to-morrow 
night.” 

‘*So be it, darling ; and now I must dress for dinner,” said devoted 
Miss Cora. 

Midsummer-day was not pouring wet, and cold, and dismal. No; 
it was a nice old-fashioned summer’s day—shall we ever see such 
again >—when the sun shone, and the birds sang, and the flowers 
bloomed in a hearty manner; and when twilight came, there was a 
soft balmy stillness over everything, which lasted into the night. 
Colonel Keen and his wife went to bed at half-past ten, and apparently 
their daughter and her friend did the same. 

But in fact they only waited until the house was quiet, and then 
stole back to the deserted dining-room, where the windows opened out 
on the garden. Perkins was left upstairs. Violet and Cora sat down 
and earnestly watched the clock, by the light of a small wax taper, 
until the hands were both on twelve. 

Then they softly stepped forth into the dark garden (for the moon 
gave a very faint light, being young and inexperienced herself), hold- 
ing each other’s hands tightly. 

“We must go, walking backwards, to the Gloire de Dijon rose tree,” 
whispered Violet. 

“Oh!” half groaned Cora as they whirled round, and commenced 
their journey ; ‘and it’s down hill all the way!” 

A very joggy and comfortless walk brought them to the rose bush. 

“Oh! Cora! isn’t it delicious ?—I feel so nervous!” whispered 
Violet, as she groped about behind her for a rosebud. 

“I’m getting wretchedly scratched!” retorted Cora, doubtful of the 
real pleasure of the expedition. ‘ Where ave the things?” 

They had just managed to secure a bud each when a rustling 
amongst the bushes near made the girls start—and in the dim light they 
saw a man’s figure emerge. To Violet’s romantic mind, he was there 
in answer to their incantation ; to Cora, he wasa burglar. The latter 
seized her friend’s hand, and strove to hasten their steps homeward ; 
but the man sprang before them, and held a pistol menacingly in front 
of their faces. 

* Speak a word, ladies, and I'll fire! Keep still, and I’ll not harm 
you.” 

‘ The intended screams were stopped piteously, stifled at the threat. 
The ruffian went on. 

“You’ve been so obliging as to leave the window open for my 
particler friend, who wanted to make a call at your house to-night 
and hardly knew how to get in. When he comes out, you may go in. 
That’s fair.” 

In terrified silence, the girls looked towards the house; the only 
light visible was that of the wax taper in the dining-room. Eagerly 
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they watched, tremblingly they waited till the dark shadow of a man 
was distinguished coming out at the window, and labouring towards 
them, carrying a heavy load in a sack. 

“You go on, Bill,” said the man with the pistol ‘“TI’ll purtect 
the ladies for five minutes more, while you get a start—then I’ll join 
ye.” 

And Violet heard the chink of her father’s forks and spoons as the 
sack-laden fellow made off. The five minutes seemed an hour ; but 
they passed, and the man spoke his last words. 

“Good night, ladies—as fine a Midsummer-night as ever I see.” 

His departure followed. Thus released, trembling and faint, Violet 
and Cora reached the house. ‘There they bolted the window with 
useless care, and might have remained in misery in the dining-room 
all night, but for Perkins. 

Perkins (who had been eating an apple before her mistress’s 
looking-glass, in the vain hope of seeing a man’s face look over her 
shoulder) came down at length to see what could be detaining the 
young ladies. A few disjointed words of explanation, given with 
shivering terror, were enough to set Perkins off in a screaming-fit, 
which alarmed the house. 

Paterfamilias and his wife came down in surprising garments; the 
servants huddled in the passage until they were certain all was safe, 
and then advanced to the rescue; and the poor stricken beauty and 
her pale friend were sufficiently restored by the aid of cordials and a 
reassuring number of bed-room candles, to tell the whole story. The 
father raged, the mother wept; and the girls crept up to bed, each 
unconsciously clasping tight a crushed rose-bud ! 


Christmas came, and there was a party at Colonel Keen’s. Cora 
whispered slyly : 

“ Did he notice your rose-bud, dear ?” 

“I threw it away for fear someone else might be the first to say 
anything!” confessed Violet. 

But “he” seemed safely landed, and listened with sympathy and 
interest to his host’s apologies for the electro-plate on the table, and 
the reason it was there in place of the splendid family silver. 


MINNIE DOUGLAS. 
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